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/ Advantages of Acacia’s Agency Contract: 


Building 
a Permanent and Increasing 
Renewal Monthly Income 


HE Acacia Agency Contract is for the man who 
plans to stay in the business. 


It pays liberal first-year commissions from the start. 
Here, its similarity to the ordinary contract stops. 
Acacia’s contract pays a renewal monthly income based 
on the agent’s total business in force and increasing as 
his business in force increases, during his entire connec- 
tion with the Company. The ordinary contract pays 
renewals for only nine or ten years, if that long, when 
they cease automatically and have to be replaced by 
renewals from new business sold. 


Under the Acacia contract, the agent’s renewal 
monthly income_starts during his first year when he 
gets his first unit of business in force, and increases 
thereafter with each additional unit. Under the ordi- 
nary renewal contract, renewals begin only with the 
payment of the second year’s premium. 


Under Acacia’s contract, the agent’s renewal monthly 
income increases in size as he grows older. Under the 
ordinary renewal contract, an agent’s renewal income 
generally decreases as he grows older because each 
year, after nine or ten years, depending upon the con- 
tract he holds, the renewal income payable on business 
written nine or ten years ago automatically terminates. 
The man who holds that kind of contract is limited in 
his renewal earnings because after the ninth or tenth 


year he has to write enough new business to offset the 
automatic terminations plus the ordinary lapses and ter- 
minations on his business in order to keep his renewal 
income level. Under Acacia’s contract there are 
no automatic terminations. 


The Acacia contract is therefore the only 
life insurance contract that does not limit a 
man’s earning power. 


In addition to this increasing monthly income fea- 
ture, the Acacia contract also provides for a twice-a- 
year bonus for Quality business. It provides for less 
work in old age, without decrease in monthly income. 
Also, protection against partial, temporary, and total 
and permanent disability, and, in addition, it continues 
the monthly income after his death by payments to the 
beneficiary based on the income the agent was receiving 
at his death. 


Acacia sells and believes in an old age retirement 
income and practices what it preaches in its agency con- 
tract. 


The dest test of the value of Acacia’s contract is its 
profit to the men during the depression. 


We do not seek the agents of other companies but 
we want everyone to know of the advantages of 
Acacia’s Agency Contract. 


ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the Congress of the United States in 1869. 
Insurance in Force, over $360,000,000—Assets, over $65,000,000 
Branch Offices in 60 Principal Cities 


William Montgomery, President 
51 Louisiana Avenue 
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Examination Plan 
Submitted by Pink 


New Commissioners’ Sub-commit- 
tee to Meet in Chicago 
Jan. 4 


READ NAMES COLLEAGUES 


New York Superintendent Outlines 
Program in Connection with Par- 
ticipation of Outside States 










Superintendent O’Malley of Missouri, 
Commissioners Read of Oklahoma and 
Earle of Oregon have been appointed 
on a sub-committee of the examination 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners to meet 
Jan. 4 in Chicago with Superintendent 
Pink of New York, chairman of. the 
executive committee, and President 
Palmer, Illinois superintendent, to work 
out some solution of the examinations 
problem that will be satisfactory to all 
sconcerned. The appointment was made 
by Commissioner Read, chairman of the 
examinations committee, at the sugges- 
tion of Superintendent Pink. This was 
suggested by other commissioners at the 
Hot Springs meeting early in December. 
The appointment was made as soon as 
Mr. Read could receive approval of the 
step from members of the examinations 
committee, 

Pink Invites Cooperation 

In his letter to Chairman Read, Su- 
perintendent Pink stated that his de- 
partment is starting an examination of 
the Metropolitan Life and the Home 
Life at the first of the year and he 
would welcome the attendance of other 
examiners as observers and advisers. 




































could work along with the New York 
examiners and could have access to all 
information developed by the New York 
executives and in addition, they could 
take as intensive a part in the examina- 
tion as they desire. He further stated 
that he would welcome any criticism 
and suggestions from them, and that the 
outside examiners would be in position 
to make a report, if they so desired, to 
the committee on examinations, either 
ratifying the New York report or make 
additional comments, criticisms or sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Read said that he and a majority 
of the members of the examination com- 
mittee approved the suggestion of the 
New York superintendent and author- 
ized its immediate adoption. 


Meeting on Jan. 4 


A meeting of the sub-committee has 
been called by Chairman Read for 10:30 
a.m. Jan. 4, at the Palmer House, Chi- 
Cago. Mr. Palmer and Mr. Pink will 
attend. Mr. Read also notified the other 
B'* members of the examinations com- 
Mittee that their presence and that of 
any commissioner or representative of 
(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 

























He also stated that outside examiners. 








More Large Cases Are Now 
Reaching the Home Offices 





MAINLY BUSINESS INSURANCE 





Possibility of Saving in Taxes and 
Money Available from Dividend 
Payments Big Factors 





NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—Quite a few 
good sized cases and one or two that 
would have been considered big even in 
the old days of jumbo risks are making 
their appearance in home office under- 
writing departments. Of cases running 
$50,000 and up, it is estimated that fully 
one-half are business insurance. The de- 
Sire to take advantage of tax savings 
and the large amount of money made 
available through dividend payments 
have been strong factors in producing 
business in the big risk field. 

The really big cases, such as those 
running into the millions of dollars, are 
still looked upon with great wariness 
and companies are inclined to limit their 
participation in them sharply. It is 
necessary to shop these cases around ex- 
tensively before any substantial part of 
them is accepted. 


Watch Finance Closely 


Finances and speculation are being 
watched very closely in the big risk 
field. Selection departments are not 
only interested in how much an appli- 
cant is making today, but what the 
chances are that he will continue to do 
as well or better for a considerable time 
to come. Diseases of the circulatory 
system are also being looked for, as they 
have shown a tendency to rise among 
those insured for large amounts and 
tend to reflect the strain that men in 
highly responsible positions are under 
during a depression period or time of 
business stress. 

Many large cases have resulted from 
the tax savings possible, not only in- 
heritance taxes but income taxes as 
well. For example, a wealthy man in 
the 50 percent income tax bracket can 
take a block of his capital which is 
earning around 3 percent, invest it in a 
single premium policy for which the 
premium is about half the face amount 
of the insurance, and still have the same 
income, free from income tax, that he 
had before, while the insurance repre- 
sented by the difference between the 
face amount and the premium costs him 
in effect nothing. 





Rumor Ohio Department Shakeup 


COLUMBUS, O., Dec. 31—WMiss 
Catherine McGuire, who leaves the 
Ohio insurance department, was drop- 
ped by order of Gov. Davey. This was 
accomplished by abolishing her job as 
license clerk. Charles Kellstedt, for 
many years messenger in the depart- 
ment,, has been let out and 18 others 
who, it is said, were only provisionally 
employed on the issuing of licenses. 
There are rumors that the administra- 
tion is cutting down the department and 
then intends to reduce the appropriation 
for it. There is talk of a general shake- 
up. Whether Superintendent Bowen. will 
stay is a matter of much interest. 





Wise Now Vice-president 
of the Provident Mutual 





IS IN CHARGE OF AGENCIES 





New Executive Has Been Successful 
Depression General Agent in 
Eastern Pennsylvania 





Willard K. Wise of Reading, Pa. has 
been appointed vice-president in charge 
of agencies for the Provident Mutual 
Life. He is a successful general agent 
of that company, who has made a par- 
ticularly good record during the depres- 
sion years. He has been general agent 
in eastern Pennsylvania for Provident 
Mutual for 20 years. For a time his 
headquarters were in Philadelphia and 
later he moved to Reading. He has been 
connected with the company 25 years. 

President M. A. Linton of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, in his conference Tuesday 
with Chicago agents of the company, 
discussed the appointment of Mr. Wise. 
He said that companies have found it 
very useful to havé as heads of their 
agency department men who have suc- 
cessfully managed agencies during the 
depression years. That particular ex- 
perience was not regarded as so impor- 
tant previously. He recalled that there 
have been several such appointments 
lately and he mentioned particularly the 
appointment of A. E. Patterson, for- 
merly Chicago general agent of the Penn 
Mutual, as vice-president and agency 
manager of his company. 

Mr. Wise was guest of honor recently 
in Reading at a surprise banquet in con- 
nection with the 25th anniversary of his 
affiliation with the Provident Mu- 
tual. Among the speakers was Frank- 
lin C. Morss, manager of agencies at 
the head office, who reminisced about 
Mr. Wise’s entry into the business. Mr. 
Morss sold him his first policy and 
made him a “bird dog.” Mr. Wise then 
was employed in a bank in Pottstown, 
Pa., and was impressed by the oppor- 
tunity in the business. 

Clancy D. Connell, who attended, re- 
ferred to Mr. Wise as “the No. 1 gen- 
eral agent of the Provident.” 


L. A. Lincoln Sees “In-Force” 
Figure at New High in ’37 





A decided gain in the amount of life 
insurance in force with practically all of 
the companies is the report for 1936, 
President L. A. Lincoln of the Metro- 
politan observes. There is every reason 
to expect that 1937 will see a greater 
amount of life insurance in force than 
ever before, he asserts. 

“This forecast,” Mr. Lincoln declares, 
“rests on the evidence of confidence in 
the stability of life insurance as an in- 
stitution, as demonstrated during the 
financial stress of the past few years. 
The 18 billion 500 million dollars paid 
out by the life companies from the be- 
ginning of 1930 to Dec. 31, 1936, without 
weakening the financial strength of the 
institution, have’ done much to increase 
the faith of Americans in this business. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 





Teachers Take Up 
Insurance Issues 


University Professors at Meeting 
Seek Cooperation of Men in 
Business 


SOCIAL FORMS STRESSED 


Study of International Trends in Insur- 
ance Urged—General Study Prior to 
Specific Courses Favored 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


President—H. J. Loman, University 
of Pennsylvania. aa 
Vice-President—Robert Riegel, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. i 
Secretary-Treasurer — F. G. Dickin- 
son, University of Illinois, , 
Executive Committee—S. S. Hueb- 
ner, University of Pennsylvania; J.. H. 
McGee, University of Maine;. J... E.. 
Partington, Iowa State; E. L. Bowers, 
Ohio State. 


Influenza _ seriously handicapped ; the 
annual meeting of the American Assg- 
ciation of University Teachers of: :In- 
surance in Chicago. In spite of the, fact 
that four scheduled speakers and a-num- 
ber of members were unable to be pres- 
ent because of illness, about 100 teachers 
and insurance men attended the morn- 
ing and afternoon session, the latter for 
the first time being devoted to a study 
of two specific and live issues, revision 
of the standard fire insurance policy and 
the development of all-risks liability 
policies. Life insurance did not have 
any specific place on the program, al- 
though it came in for considerable at- 
tention in the discussions of curricula 
and bibliography. 

International Trends 


Most prominent of the absentees were 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, past president and 
founder of thé association, always a 
prominent figure at the meeting, and 
H. J. Loman, University of Pennsy+ 
vania, who was elected president in -ab- 
sentia. Other victims were Ernest 
Palmer, Illinois director of insurance, 
who was scheduled to address’ the 
luncheon, and George H. Molonéy, vice- 
president Hartford Accident, Chicago, 
who was slated to discuss all-risks’ ‘lia- 
bility insurance. Jf sOo 

J. H. McGee, University ‘of ’ Maine, 
who was elected to the executive: com- 
mittee, was also absent, but this was‘due 
to his having just been appointed to the 
state housing commission and not. to 
illness. 

R. H. Blanchard of Columbia Uni- 
versity is the retiring president. 

Apart from the featured discussions of 
two important and controversia! topics, 
a number of: trends of insurance’ ‘a¢a- 
demic thought ‘were discernible: '' First, 
there was a definite feeling that ‘propér 
insurance education: réquires attention 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Reassurance and Comfort Seen in Events 


During Year Just Closed 


The annual life insurance’ review, 
prepared for many years by the late 
Henry Tyrell, legislative counsel 

_ , Northwestern Mutual Life, is given be- 
‘low. Clarence C. Klocksin, legislative 
counsel *of the Northwestern Mutual, 
assumed the task last year and is 
carfying. on. 
_..The force and effect of some of the 
difficult: and complex issues of the de- 
pression which challenged the institution 
of life insurance were extended into the 
year just ended. These problems were 
of such consequeace that company ex- 
ecutives.and agency managers labored 
zealously to meet them. To their credit, 
let it be said that they met these issues 
deliberately and constructively, solving 
those matters of immediate concern and 
ging far towards a solution of those 
that by force of circumstance must run 
their course. 


Several Major Problems 
Encountered in Year 


Major problems of the year concerned 
investmerit and reinvestment of com- 
pany funds in the face of continued low 
interest rates; economy of management 
as an expense factor was emphasized, 
while the, new taxes of the federal social 
sécurity act and state unemployment in- 
surance laws enlarged the expense ac- 
cGtint; medical selection was raised to 
higher standards; underwriting practices 
weté ‘improved and quality production 
was stressed; the effect of the federal 
social ‘security program on life insurance 
coverage: Was appraised, and ways .and 
méans to broaden and improve life in- 
surafice' and its service were developed 
and put into practice. These were ‘only 
a few of the year’s problems. They, 
‘and ‘others, ‘will be discussed later. 


New Business Production 
'!Estimated at 14 Billion 


’ It is estimated that new life insurance 
placed upon the books of the companies 
in).1936 .will be in excess of 14 billion 
dollars, When the final figures are avail- 
able, it .is.expected that the total will 
closely ‘approach, if not equal, the 1935 
‘ptoduction of 14% billions. This is a 
tost gratifying showing on the part of 
the .agency, field and, all things consid- 
.ered, is a tribute to its efforts and abil- 


1 ae 
‘For’ the first time since depression 
forces began cutting it down, total life 
insuratice in force, exclusive of fraternal 
benefits, reached a new high. At the 
end of 1936, the amount stood at over 
104 billions. The net increase for the 
year in the insurance account is about 
three billion dollars, or about double the 
:imerease registered a year ago over the 
.1934..total.. These figures are very im- 
pressive and satisfying. 


Rétord Total Assets 
“for Year Are Shown 


.,.Total. assets of the companies main- 
tained. their steady upward climb; from 
$23,200,000,000 a year ago, the total at 
the .end of 1936 had grown to approxi- 
mately. $24,750,000,000, an increase of 
about a billion and a half for the year. 
It. may be timely to observe that at the 
end, of, 1929, the total assets were $17,- 
482,000,000, and since that time there 
has,been.an increase every year in the 
\asset. total. In view of the adverse con- 
ditions, this is an accomplishment prob- 
ably without parallel in the annals of 
American business. 

i. It is fundamental that investment of 
life. insurance funds be made with safety 
of principal as the watchword. Interest 


,weturns.or earnings, however, are mat- 
itegs,-pf; immediate importance and. con- 
veern..:;I[t is here. that.a real problem ex- 
ists, for,.it has been difficult, if not im-' 





possible, under present conditions to ob- 
tain an average rate in excess of 3% 
percent on new bond investments. Real 
estate mortgages are. paying a better 
average return than bonds, but, due 
mainly to government competition in 
this lending field, enough good mort- 
gages have been hard to get. é 

Fortunately, the bulk of the securities 
which the companies own were pur- 
chased before the interest decline 
reached the low levels. Under improv- 
ing business conditions, requiring large 
amounts of capital investment, it is be- 
lieved interest rates will soon be more 
favorable. An expected curtailment of 
government, lending in the . mortgage 
field would add impetus to any upward 
direction. j 

Recent reduced interest returns have 
been the cause for some concern among 
company investment officials, but this 
condition is neither’ ¢ritical- nor alarm- 
ing. Histcry is merely repeating itselt. 
There are evidences now that the low 
cycle is passing, and in its wake will 
come better rates for the use of money. 


Uniform Mortality Trend — 
Experienced by Companies 


With excess interest over reserve re- 
quirements sharply reduced, the impor- 
tance of contributions from favorable 
mortality has assumed greater propor- 
tions. Mortality experience of the com- 
panies has been remarkably uniform for 
a decade. A debt of gratitude is due to 
medical departments, local examiners, 
inspectors and agency representatives 
for their highly efficient work. Mortal- 
ity of 1936 is so close to the experience 
of 1935 that the final figures will be 
necessary to show whether an increase 
or decrease has actually taken place. In 
passing upon this important phase of 
the business, it’is most encouraging to 
note that deaths from suicide by insured 
persons decreased again, while fatal 
automobile accidents among the insured 
also receded somewhat. 


Better Agency Practices 
from Cooperation of Forces 


More emphasis than formerly was 
placed by home offices and agency man- 
agers on the selection and training of 
the man in the field. To a large extent, 
better agency practices may be attrib- 
uted to activities of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau and 
the Life Agency Officers Association. 
The effect and operation of the part-time 
agreement, known as the “agency prac- 
tices agreement,” is accomplishing a fine 
purpose. The educational and training 
courses of the American College of 
Chartered Life Underwriters have con- 


tributed greatly to the agent’s equip-- 


ment. The cooperative endeavor of 
these and other groups is getting re- 
sults: quality agents and quality busi- 
ness. The permanency of the agent in 
relation to his company and the per- 
sistency of the business sold make a 
winning combination. The good work 
must be continued. It is going to make 
the field a greater factor in the insti- 
tution. 


Agents Now Are Bearing the 
Burden of Informing Public 


Some critics of life insurance have 
published analyses and conclusions as to 
alleged weakness in the life insurance 
structure, which the companies feel are 
not in accordance with the facts and 
that the contentions are unsound. These 
attacks were effectively answered by 
Paul Speicher in his book, “The Truth 
About Life Insurance.” There are many 
who believe that home offices will have 
to meet this derogatory propaganda, but 
for the present it appears that counter- 





Legislative 


acting activity must be carried on 
by the men in the field. 

Life Insurance Week, celebrated from 
May 11 to May 18, 1936, took on more 
significance than at any previous time. 
Local and state association meetings 
abounded throughout the country, while 
chain broadcasts added to the impor- 
tance of the occasion. The opportunity 
to put over the life insurance message 
in this way has become obvious, and the 
future of this movement promises still 
greater results. 


Social Security Act Gives 
Rise to Increased Taxes 


The federal social security act should 
be considered in connection with its ef- 
fect upon private life insurance. Al- 
though a large amount of money will 
be flooding the Treasury within-the next 
few years, this will have to be held to 
maintain a fund to meet the payment of 
benefits which will begin in 1942. Any 
increase in the benefits would require 
correspondingly higher tax rates. 

Outside of the relatively small refund 
available in case of death of an employe 
before retirement, ordinary insurance 
for the protection of one’s family or de- 
pendents has no counterpart in the fed- 
eral act. This function is reserved to 
the private companies. It still is, and 
probably always will be, the most im- 
portant function of the life insurance 
business. 


Companies Are Supplementing 
Income from Federal Scheme 


Home offices, in view of the relatively 
small retirement benefits under the act, 
have developed plans for retirement an- 
nuities and group pensions to fit in with 
or supplement the federal pensions. 
Such plans are becoming increasingly 
popular. 

The recent recommendation to Con- 
gress by the social security board to au- 
thorize sale_of government annuities to 
persons not covered by the present act 
caused some apprehension among field 
representatives. It is extremely doubt- 
ful, however, that any such plan, if 
adopted, will become popular. The fed- 
eral government may come to learn that 
voluntary security must be “sold.” It is 
something that the private carriers have 
known for nearly a century. An exam- 
ple of a public voluntary system is the 
Wisconsin Life Fund, organized 25 years 
ago, and which at present has about 
one and a half millions of life insurance 
in force. 


No Federa! Investigation 
of Life Insurance Expected 


For some time there have been ru- 
mors of a federal investigation of life 
insurance. It is understood that the ad- 
ministration at Washington contem- 
plates no such action. Undoubtedly, the 
institution of life insurance has nothing 
to fear from an investigation of its prin- 
ciples, methods, or practices. 

Recently the Sabath Congressional 
committee, having investigated for some 
months alleged abuses in real: estate 
bond-holders committees, inquired into 
the conditions surounding some life in- 
surance company receiverships and re- 
organizations. The testimony revealed 
some past abuses of interlocking direc- 
torates and holding companies in the 
life insurance business. These condi- 
tions have been substantially corrected, 
as have also been the investment laws 
of the states under which such compa- 
nies operated. 

The Sabath committee, however, has 
indicated it may ask Congress for au- 
thority to investigate the life insurance 
business. Assuming that it does so, it 
is difficult to see what good will be ac- 
complished. After all, the states are stil! 
supervising the insurance business. Only 
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last May, a subcommittee of the Housef 
post office committee, reporting on the) 
Hobbs bills to outlay unauthorized in-P 
surers by denying them the use of thep 
mails, said that such legislation would 
be unconstitutional in view of the Sup 
preme Court’s opinion that insurance is)” 
not interstate commerce. 


Insurance Commissioners in ._ 
Move Toward Law Uniformity 


The National Association of Insur-|)- 


ance Commissioners, through the able|” 
and energetic leadership of its presi-7 
dent, Ernest Palmer, went to work on 
the most ambitious program this organ: ~ 
ization ever attempted. The spectre of = 
federal supervision of insurance may” 
have some bearing on the program, and 7 
yet such regulation is not a new issue.” 
Out of the recent deliberations of the” 
commissioners has come a _ definite) 
movement for a uniform code of insur-7 
ance laws. A special committee was’ 
empowered to take immediate charge ot! 
the matter and report its findings at the! 
June meeting. This effort for statutory! 
uniformity is commendable, and it is” 
hoped that real progress will be made7 
in this direction. Another special com- 
mittee will study recommendations fot” 
a full-time, paid secretary and mainte-@ 
nance of a central office and clearing! 
house. 

President Palmer, speaking at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Life™ 
Insurance Presidents in New York,™ 
gave the assembled company executives — 
something to think about when he advo- © 
cated that companies be authorized to 7 
issue a type of life insurance whereby 7 
the policy reserve could be used only to 
keep the insurance in force. No cash 
surrender or policy loan privileges © 
would be available under such policies. ~ 
Without doubt, there is much of inter-7 
est in this recommendation, and some 


companies may look into the practical | 


aspects of such a plan. 


Consolidations, Reinsurance 
of Several Companies Noted 


The year witnessed several mergers, — 
the foremost of these being the union — 
of the American Central Life and United 7 
Mutual Life of Indianapolis under the 7 
name of the American United Life. The 
new company will operate on the mu- 7 
tual basis. 

The Kansas City Life reinsured the) 
outstanding policy obligations of the | 
Continental Life of Missouri, while the” 
United Benefit Life of Omaha absorbed? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 4 
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Disabled Insured 


_ Asking Lump Sum 





Companies Are Getting Requests 
to Settle Legitimate Claims 
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for Cash 


| ADVISE AGAINST COURSE 


| Some Policyholders Feel They Could 


Regain Health by Moving to 
Better Climate 


NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—Life com- 
panies are getting quite a few requests 
from disabled policyholders receiving 
income disability payments to settle 
their claims for a lump sum, even 
though the claim is perfectly good and 
the company is not questioning its 
soundness. ‘This is a recent develop- 
ment, and by some is attributed to 
word getting around about companies 
compromising disability claims where 
there was a dispute over the insured’s 
right to disability income. : 

Sometimes these proposals, when in- 
itiated by policyholders, are entirely on 
the level. A man with tuberculosis, for 
example, may feel that a change to a 
better climate will bring him permanent 
recovery or at least enable him to work 
again. However, the small amount he 
is receiving in monthly disability pay- 
ments is spent as fast as it 1s received 
for current necessities and there ap- 
pears to be no chance for him to get 
enough money ahead to pull up stakes 

‘and move himself and _ his family to 
some place like Arizona or New Mex- 
ico. 

Feel Both Would Profit 


He feels that if the insurance com- 
pany would pay him a flat sum of sev- 
eral thousand dollars it would be a good 
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deal for both himself and the company. 
The company, he argues, will probably 
have to keep on paying him as long as 
he lives if he remains in a climate where 
he cannot work. These payments 
would total up to considerably more 
than the compromise sum he is asking. 

With a modest capital, the disability 
recipient feels that he could not only 
move to a healthier climate but set up 
a small business or boarding house 
which he, with the help of his family, 
could operate. Naturally he would pre- 
fer to take such a gamble, particularly 
if he is genuinely concerned about get- 
ting his health back and is not content 
with being a pensioner of a life insur- 
ance company for the rest of his days. 


Turn Down Propositions 


Even when offered in good faith, life 
companies make it a practice to turn 
down such propositions. The man mak- 
ing the proposal is usually unduly op- 
timistic, both about his chances for re- 
covery in some other locality and about 
his ability to succeed in the proposed 
business venture. While here and there, 
an exceptional case might work out, on 
the average the disability claimant who 
makes such a proposal will probably 
fail to regain his health and very likely 
lose his capital. In such a case he will 
be stranded without the help of disa- 
bility payments from the life company. 
With the odds so strong that most of 
these cases will turn out unsatisfac- 
torily to the policyholder, companies are 
reluctant to have any part in them. 

In addition to the disability recipient 
who wants to get back his health, there 
's the man who is afraid that he will. 
This type of claimant is the one who 
feels that he is definitely on the road to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 





Review—Forgive Us—Is 


Made of the Year 1936 


Comes Jan. 1 and with it the self-im- 
posed necessity of glancing backward— 
warming up yesterday’s newspaper. 

Of all the events that made up the 
kaleidoscopic insurance scene in 1936, 
perhaps the most dramatic, if not the 
most significant was— 

Whereupon we stop to thumb the 
files to find the ending to that sentence, 

—R. Emmett O’Malley. 

For he was indeed an event, if not 
some events. 

Passing swiftly through the rapids 
and schoois in the insurance year, there 
hoves into view a personage destined to 
carve a niche for himself in the portals 
of the world of risk, he being— 

Again to the files and in short order 
the sentence completes itself. 

—Joseph Futz of 84, Pa. 

To depart for the nonce from impres- 
sive insurance personalities of 1936 to 
the great problems of a year that no 
less than its predecessors was replete 
with problems, by all odds the most 
problematical problem was— 

A refreshing look at the headlines 
produces the answer. 

—What is an agent? Is he an I. C. 
or an S. E. 

For insurance man of the year, the 
torch goes to— 

That is easy, no need to consult the 
files 

Samuel L. Carpenter. 

When it comes to the most satisfy- 
ing quotation of the year, the honors go 
to— 

It is not necessary to go back many 
weeks to find this one. 

—L. H. Pink when he said: “We com- 
missioners don’t want to be entertained 
so much at our conventions.” 

Thus, it can readily be seen that, all 
things taken into consideration, 1936 was 
a red letter year all-in-all. 








Pacific Mutual Supplied 
Biggest 1936 Life News 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—Some other 
things happened in the life insurance 
business in 1936, but for event of the 
year the Pacific Mutual Life story 
looms up so big that nothing else seems 
even close. Here in New York, the 
Pacific Mutual has not operated for 
some time, but there would be little 
quibbling about giving it first place in 
the year’s news. 

Not only was it that the news in- 
volved the twenty-fourth largest com- 
pany in insurance in force—nearly 
$637,000,000—but the presence of a 
substantial group of non-cancellable ac- 
cident and health policies, which had 
been mainly responsible for causing the 
company to be placed in the California 
insurance department’s hands, raised 
puzzling and unprecedented questions 
as to the rights of this group of policy- 
holders against those of the life policy- 
holders, who had paid adequate pre- 
miums. 


Lengthy Court Hearings 


The court hearings required to 
straighten out these knotty problems 
dragged the case along from mid-sum- 
mer, when the news first broke, until 
nearly the end of the year. A scrap- 
book of Pacific Mutual clippings for the 
last six months would rival the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica in volume. 

Even among the difficulties that va- 
rious life companies got into during the 
depression, the Pacific Mutual’s troubles 
were unique. In the case of all the 
other companies, what led to reorgan- 
ization was the investment problem. 
What bogged the Pacific Mutual down, 
however, was having on its books so 








business. 


Independence Square 





Obligation Grown Great 


An obligation, grown great during the last six years, we 
desire to discharge, in part at least, at the new year’s begin- 
ning, by public acknowledgment of the large number of gen- 
erous, friendly letters we have received, commenting on the 
brief chats, sales stories, references to current life insurance 
events, and paragraphs supporting life insurance ideals that 
have appeared in the weekly and the monthly insurance jour- 
nals in our allotted advertisement space. 


These expressions, written and oral, have come from 
Presidents and other Home Office officials, General Agents, 
Special Agents, Cashiers and other members of Agency staffs, 
insurance editors and publishers, and from strangers to the 


Our aim has been thus to contribute, though it be but 
slightly, to the sense of fraternity which more and more char- 
acterizes the institution of life insurance. 


To all who have given evidence of good will engendered 
by this endeavor we tender our grateful thanks, and add a 
very special New Year’s salutation. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


PHILADELPHIA 























large a volume of non-can business 
written at inadequate rates that it was 
only a question of time until the needed 
extra reserves would wreck the com- 
pany, life department and all. 

Social security managed to roll up 
an imposing amount of space in the in- 
surance journals, considering that it is 
really not a form of insurance at all. 
The subject, however, had a three-fold 
interest for life men. Foremost was 
whether agents compensated solely by 
commissions, as most ordinary agents 
are, Come under the terms of the federal 
social security act for old age and un- 
employment benefits. It seemed clear 
enough, to anyone who scrutinized thé 
facts and in particular to anyone who 
ever had attempted to get agents to 
conform to this or that way of selling, 
that the agent is indeed an independent 
contractor and not an employe. 

The government, however, was 
known to be out to declare everyone 
possible an employe under the law and 
let those who could extricate them- 
selves. Latterly, there appears to have 
been a shift away from this attitude. 
Also, in most of the states which have 
rendered opinions the agent has been 
held to ‘be independent. 


Effect on Group Pensions 


Then there was the question as to 
how social security will affect group 
life insurance and pension plans written 
by life companies. Because the govern- 
ment plan is compulsory, private plans 
can be no more than supplemental to it, 
but a large group business has been 
done this year on this basis and many 
existing group pension plans have been 
revised to dovetail with the govern- 
ment’s system. 

Two modifications will be proposed 
at the approching session of Congress. 
One would cut out the huge reserve 
feature of the government plan and put 
it more on a pay-as-you-go basis. The 
other would permit employers to have 
private pension plans if as liberal and 
well-secured as the government’s. This 
would correct the injustice of crowding 
life companes out of a field that they 
were instrumental in developing. 


Effect on Individual Sales 


A broader probem is the effect of 
social security on ordinary and indus- 
trial insurance, the kind sold by agents 
to individuals. Divided opinions have 
been expressed, but there is already 
considerable evidence that social secur- 
ity is helping agents to sell. at least far 
more than it is hindering them. At the 
younger ages an individually purchased 
plan can be shown to give a better re- 
turn than the government’s when the 
employer’s contribution fo the latter is 
taken into account. 

The continued low level of interest 
rates was reflected in quite a few of the 
year’s activities. Companies tended to 
push term insurance and other low-pre- 
mium forms which brought less of an 
investment headache than the _ high- 
reserve contracts. The writing of an- 
nuities and policies where the invest- 
ment feature was the main object was 
restricted or at least not stressed. 


Future of Interest Rates 


As the year closed, it was still any- 
body’s guess where interest rates were 
heading, although few were pessimistic 
enough to believe that they were going 
down. perceptibly. Government bonds 
and high grade utility and industrial 
bonds, particularly utilities, were the 
main investment channels. Some com- 
panies which bought second-grade 
bonds early in the year realized a good 
appreciation on them by the year’s end. 

Bonds more generally include the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Mortality Record in ’36 


Poor for Life Reinsurers 





Mortality in the life reinsurance field 
will add up to a unfavorable figure for 
1936, thereby withering for the time 
being the hopes, generated by the very 
favorable mortality of last year, that the 
mortality bulge due to big risks written 
in the yedrs preceding the depression 
had been cleared up. 

The total amount of reinsurance in 
force is less than it was five years ago. 
The reduction is due to the smaller 
number of policies written, particularly 
in the large risk category. The average 
policy is still low, but the trend is up- 
ward and companies are being offered 
more big cases now than in a number 
of years. 


Business Cases Exceed 
Personal in Big Lines 


In the large risk group—and nowa- 
days a case for $50,000 or more is con- 
sidered large—the business insurance 
cases outnumber the personal insurance 
ones. 

The exceptionally large cases, such as 
the occasional application running up into 
the millions of dollars, are eyed very 
skeptically, and some of the companies 
will have no part of them. On any such 
extremely large case there is consider- 
able chance that the insurance will be 
kept in force if the policyholder becomes 
impaired, but dropped otherwise. The 
case running from $50,000 to $100,000 is 
looked upon as the best type. 

The development which will mean 
most to the reinsurance companies is 
the economic recovery of the substantial 
buyer of life insurance—the lawyer, the 
architect, the business man, the doctor— 
who so far cannot really be said to have 
got back into the life insurance market. 
Those in industry and farming have so 
far staged the best recovery from a re- 
insurance point of view. 

Finances are very closely watched by 
reinsuring companies. The question 
which must always be borne in mind is, 
“Does his income justify the insurance?” 
On the medical side, circulatory diseases 
are the most important cause of death. 
This is true of the extra mortality found 
in this year’s operations. Suicides, 
which during the worst of the depres- 
sion were an important cause of death in 
the large income group, have of course 
improved greatly, although there has 
been a slight upward tendency recently. 


Electrocardiograph and 
X-Ray Working Out Well 


Special tests, such as the electro- 
cardiograph and the x-ray, have. pretty 
well come up to expectations and are 
widely used. Inspection company serv- 
ices are getting more complete all the 
time and the companies are becoming 
more and more convinced of the value 
of complete inspection reports. 

During the depression the automatic 
type of reinsurance was virtually sup- 
planted by the facultative, under which 
each risk is submitted individually to 
the reinsuring company before the latter 
accepts it. This was because the rein- 
suring companies found that their ideas 
on needed modification in underwriting, 
particularly on large risks, were chang- 
ing much more rapidly than those of the 
direct-writing companies. 

Some companies are now favoring 
automatic as against facultative. Pref- 
erence for one type or the other is based 
to a considerable extent on the size of 
the direct-writing company’s retention 
limit. The higher this limit is, the more 
desirable it is for the reinsurance com- 
pany to have a chance to scrutinize the 
insurance before being bound on the 
risk, because of the less favorable mor- 
tality on large cases. 

On the other hand, where the reten- 
tion limits are not high, the automatic 
form has very definite advantage. It 





enables the ceding company, when it has 
accepted a risk larger than its own 
limits, to issue the application without 
waiting for word from the reinsurer. 
This saves time and expense for the di- 
rect-writing company and the reinsurer. 

Another desirable point about auto- 
matic reinsurance is that when the di- 
rect-writing company finds its reinsurer, 
it must retain its own full limits. With 
facultative reinsurance this is not neces- 
sarily the case. A company may rein- 
sure the entire amount facultatively or 
retain any amount from nothing at all 
up to its full retention. 

Those who lean toward the use of 
automatic reinsurance wherever it is 
feasible feel that the direct-writing com- 
panies’ being in a position to know the 
source of the business, the type of agent 
writing it and other imponderables 
which do not show up in the papers, 
constitutes a safeguard that is very de- 
sirable, preventing the acceptance of 
risks which might look satisfactory on 
the basis of information available but 
hg might actually be very undesir- 
apie. 


Delay Now Minimized, Say 
Backers of Facultative 


Those who favor the wider use of 
facultative feel that delays incident to 
its use are largely minimized by the use 
of air mail or telegraph and that it is 
still desirable to have a look at the risk 
before accepting it. 

-There are two general ways of grant- 
ing reinsurance, first by a coinsurance 
agreement or second, the yearly re- 
newable term plan. Under the first type, 
the direct-writing company pays the re- 
insurer a pro rata portion of the pre- 
mium received and the reinsurer’s cover- 
age is equal to that of the ceding com- 
pany. On the yearly renewable term 
basis the reinsurer charges a one-year 
term rate for an amount of reinsurance 
which decreases each year as the policy 
reserve builds up and the amount at risk 
lessens. 





Social Security Radio 
Broadcasts by Klingbeil 











F. L. Klingbeil, Detroit manager of 
the Prudential ordinary agency, partici- 
pated in a series of three special radio 
broadcasts on life insurance and social 
security over station WJR. A radio 
commentator conducted the programs 
in question-and-answer style with Mr. 
Klingbeil and a member of the social 
security staff supplying the data. 

Mr. Klingbeil was selected for the 
broadcasts because several years ago he 
spent two years in Europe studying 
social security programs. 


Helpful to Insurance 


Mr. Klingbeil brought out the fact 
that the passage of the social security 
act is helpful rather than harmful to life 
insurance and annuities because it stim- 
ulates people to think more carefully 
about their own security in their old 
age. There has been an increase in the 
number of life and annuity contracts 
issued since social security became a 
live topic of discussion, he said. 

Mr. Klingbeil pointed out that the 
life companies aided the government in 
setting up the social security program 
by loaning them actuaries and_ tech- 
nical experts. The government pro- 
gram will not replace private insurance, 
as one must retire at age 65 to enjoy 
the government pension, although few 
men will be entitled to a large enough 
monthly payment to enable them to 
live comfortably. Insurance provides 
the difference between the acts benefits 








Decides to Return to 
Investment Business 




















L. L. HOWE 


L. L. Howe has resigned as general 
agent at Chicago for the Home Life to 
reenter the investment business, in 
which he was engaged for about 13 
years prior to joining the Home Life 
about four years ago at Kansas City. 
He will be connected with John Nuveen 
& Co., municipal bond specialists of Chi- 
cago, in an executive capacity. He has 
been in Chicago for the Home Life since 
Sept. 1. Previously he was manager for 
that company at Minneapolis, having 
been transferred there from Kansas City. 





Chicago Life Men Greatly 
Concerned Over $25 Tax 


Directors of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters are planning 
to meet this week especially to con- 
sider action which may be necessary to 
oppose the threat contained in a $25 
brokers’ license ordinance passed by the 
Chicago city council last week. The law 
is so broadly phrased that the life meu 
fear it might be invoked to impose the 
heavy extra occupational tax on all 
agents who place business with other 
than their own companies. 

The association’s legislative committee 
is disrupted due to resignations and is 
to be reorganized quickly by the direc- 
tors. C. B. Stumes, Penn Mutual, is the 
sole remaining active member, and he 
is carrying on in the interim, studying 
the ordinance and seeking to formulate 
a defense for the agents in case the city 
officials decide to apply the act against 
them. Mr. Stumes feels the city’s prin- 
cipal purpose was to increase revenue, 
and that the ordinance was deliberately 
drawn to include all persons handling in- 
surance on “lives” for the assured in 
order to make it possible to tax the life 
agents, although the nominal purpose 
was to regulate and license general in- 
surance brokers handling fire, marine, 
casualty-surety, etc. The life agents al- 
ways have been deemed agents, even 
when placing surplus lines with other 
companies. However, the term “broker- 
ing’ is used loosely to describe this 
function, and that may be the city’s 
point of attack. 














and the amount necessary for comfort. 

The average income under the social 
security plan in 1945 will be $19 per 
month; 1955, $25; 1965, $33 and 1980, 
$46, according to Mr. Klingbeil. 

Annuitants live longer than other 
people according to statistics, said Mr. 
Klingbeil. Medical men declare that 
freedom from financial worry in old age 
is the greatest elixir of life. 


Gordon H. Campbell, general agent 
Aetna Life in Arkansas and Louisiana, 





has been elected president of the Little 
Rock chamber of commerce. 


Good Insurance 
Year In | 37 Is 
Seen By Bailey} 





Prospects for the insurance agent in} 
1937 are promising, W. B. Bailey, econ- 
omist of the Travelers, asserts. Dr.f 
Bailey was professor of economics’ at}, 
Yale for many years before joining the} 
Travelers about 15 years ago. : 

He predicts that 1937 will be a ber 
ter year for life insurance than was> 
1936. Salaries and wages are increas-f 
ing. People will have more money} 
which they can afford to devote to life> 
insurance than they have had for the} 
past five or six years. Young peoplef 
are finding jobs again and young men[ 
who have been taken in during the de-} 
pression are receiving. advances in pay 
and promotion at last. These young 
men are the best kind of prospects, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bailey. Many of them} 
will buy a lot of life insurance during} 
the next 10 or 15 years. 

The social security act, Mr. Bailey 
concludes, will give people samples of 
the peace of mind which the possession 
of a future retirement income affords. 
It will make them want more. 

He predicts that the social security 
plan will have about the same psycho- f 
logical effect on people that group in- > 
surance has. Group coverage has taught 
people the value of life insurance, he 
observed. It has made men want more. 
It has helped rather than hindered the F 
sale of individual life insurance. 

The national income should continue 
to increase during 1937, Mr. Bailey 
states, and with that increase will come 
a greater demand for accident insur- 
ance. Any yeat in which the national 
income is increasing, the market for ac- 
cident insurance is expanding. 

He points out that the development | 
of the reimbursement accident policies | 
has opened a new market for accident | 
insurance. It has made wives and} 
grown-up, but dependent, children sub- 
jects for this insurance. The widespread 
use of the automobile has intensified the | 
need for the protection afforded by the 
reimbursement policies. The automo- 
bile has created a catastrophe hazard | 
for the average family. All members| 
of the family are often in the same car} 
at the same time. Having one member |— 
of the family in the hospital would put |~ 
a heavy financial strain on most people. |~ 
Having two, three or four members| | 
running up medical bills would be Ee 
enough to bankrupt the heads of most!) 
families. a2 

Reimbursement accident insurance He 
protection on all eligible members — of 
the family is the best safeguard against | 
such catastrophes, 

He predicts that the reimbursement | 
accident policies will continue to grov 
in popularity. a 

More new homes should be built. The 7 
building or buying of a new home ex-|) 
pands a man’s insurance needs greatly 
He needs fire and supplemental cover- | 
age on the house; residence liability on 
the premises; additional fire insurance 7 
and if he borrows part of the money to 
pay for it, life insurance to cover the 7 
mortgage. 3 

Mr. Bailey states it should be easief | 
to sell needed lines of insurance to cof- |> 
porations. Insurance premiums are 2/9 
legitimate business expense. If it is 
going to be expensive to pile up a sul- | 
plus as a cushion against future losses |) 
it would seem to be good business prac: | ~ 
tice to buy insurance against all insut- 7 
able contingencies. Bi 

Although there are a number of a 
promising signs for business generally 33 
there are a number of factors “which |~ 
might upset the apple cart,” according 7 
to Mr. Bailey. One is the outbreak | a 
of a war in Europe. Another is the} 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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Agreement Is Reached for 
Sale of the Atlantic Life 





PRICE IS $175 PER SHARE 





Deal Made by Wilmington Investment 
House, Reported to Be Acting for 
Large Life Company 





RICHMOND, VA.,: Dec. 31.—An 
agreement has been. reached on terms 
whereby most of the 10,000 shares of 
the Atlantic Life’s stock are to change 
hands at a figure reported to be $175 
per share. President A. O. Swink, the 
largest single stockholder, withdrew his 
opposition to the sale after a confer- 
ence with E. A. Saunders, former 
board chairman, who was reported to 
have initiated negotiations for sale of 
the stock. . 

The offer for purchase of the stock 
was made by the Bankers National In- 
vestment Company of Wilmington, Del., 
acting, it is reported, for a large life 
company. The would-be purchasers 
want at least 6,675 of the 10,000 shares 
as a basis for a new operating plan. 
Assurances have been given that the 
company will be continued as a Rich- 
mond institution. 


First Refused to Sell 


President Swink says that he had 
absolutely nothing to do with initiating 
the negotiations and at first refused to 
recommend that any stockholder sell at 
$175. Atlantic Life stock sold as high 
as $657 per share in 1927, the peak year. 

The proffered price represents a big 
increase as compared with the price 
quoted for the stock as recently as three 
weeks ago. The latest quotation was 
$125. Some stockholders recently sold 
options on their shares;for $140. 

The purchaser agrees to buy,the en- 
tire issue provided the stock is deposited 
by Jan. 25. Par value of the stock is 
$50. 





Still Much Speculation as 
to Michigan Commissioner 





LANSING, MICH., Dec. 31.—There 

is still much speculation as to Gover- 
nor-elect Frank Murphy’s choice of an 
insurance commissioner. Commissioner 
Ketcham will relinquish his post as soon 
as the new governor, who takes office 
Jan. 1, desires but the incoming execu- 
tive has given no hint of his choice for 
the job. 
_ Latest to receive backing for the position 
is John Hindelang of Detroit, life insur- 
ance man with the George H. Beach 
Company, an independent organization 
which maintains offices in both Detroit 
and New York. The company is not 
directly connected with any one life car- 
rier but has contracts with several. Mr. 
Hindelang’s earlier experience, covering 
some 30 years, was partly with the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life’s Detroit general 
agency. He is said to have strong De- 
troit support and was endorsed recently 
by the Kalamazoo Life Underwriters 
Association. At least one other promi- 
nent life man, a former president of the 
Michigan Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been mentioned. He has 
refused to allow use of his name as an 
overt candidate, although it is believed 
he would take the office if it were tend- 
ered. Former Commissioner E. 
Gauss and J. W. Mundus, Ann Arbor, 
former president Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents, are also men- 
tioned. 


Big Chicago Judgment on 
Credit by Accepting Check 





An important precedent regarding the 
question of a company accepting a check 
Mm payment of premium was set in de- 
Cision of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Chicago, awarding $53,387 





judgment to Mrs. Rose Mann in her 
suit against the John Hancock. She is 
the widow of F. L. Mann of Chicago, 
who committed suicide in 1930. 

The jury’s decision in that case 
turned on the unusual theory that the 
company’s agent had extended credit by 
accepting a post-dated check given a 
few months before Mann’s death, the 
date being after the end of the grace 
period on the policy. When the check 
was presented for paynient there was 
not sufficient funds in Mann’s bank ac- 
count to cover it. 


Problem of Long Standing 


The U. S. appellate court concluded 
that this extension of credit by accept- 
ing the post-dated check precluded later 
repudiation of the extension of credit, 
and, further, that the agents had author- 
ity to extend credit to Mann on behalf 
of. the company. 

This question of accepting: a policy- 
holder’s check in payment of premium 
has greatly troubled the life companies 
for many years. After a good many 
cases had turned against them on this 
point, the companies generally adopted 
a procedure of either stamping an en- 
dorsement on the back of the check or 
having one printed in the binding re- 
ceipt in the application stipulating that 
acceptance of the check was for the 
purpose of collection only. 








Levels Agents’ Income 





One of the most important questions 
engrossing the minds of general agents 
is some method of compensating agents 
that will give them a sufficient income 
so that they can live with comfort and 
be thoroughly well satisfied with what 
they are doing. One of the drawbacks 
in compensation of insurance salesmen 
is the irregularity of the income. 

One manager has endeavored to level 
this income so that a man will see that 
he is getting a regular stipend. He seeks 
quality agents who give promise oi 
being successful in this particular line 
of work. He finds that he can rarely 
juiterest anyone who is already getting 
more than $200 a month. He employs 
an agent, for example, who has laid up 
something and can carry himself the 
first year or so. Then the agent begins 
to get renewals and as time goes on the 
general agent can work backward and see 
on the average what the man is actually 
earning. He puts the salesman’s record 
on a three month basis. He figures out 
what might be termed a salary by get- 
ting the average earned for the previous 
six months. Along with each month a 
surplus is established equal to one-half 
of what is coming to him. The next 





month his income may run down but he 
can draw on the surplus so that his 
average keeps up. If, however, the pro- 
duction declines too much then the sal- 
ary is reduced. If the surplus is ex- 
hausted the salary is reduced until sur- 
plus is rebuilt. The surplus is used as 
a fund to level the income. Therefore 
a man can see what he is earning. His 
renewals, of course, are counted in on 
this leveling process. Ihe increases his 
current production and does not have to 
draw on his surplus it accumulates. Then 
he may have a slump. The surplus runs 
down but his income is level. An ad- 
justment is made every three months 
and the salary, so to speak, is increased 
or decreased according to the actual ex- 
perience. This gives an agent a steady 
income and if a company desires to pay 
a salary it can do so on a scientific ba- 
sis. Naturally the plan is applied only 
to life salesmen that are successful. This 
manager finds that men when their cur- 
rent income falls off and their returns 
decrease often get depressed, but if they 
see this process working whereby they 
have a more equalized income they are 
more enthusiastic and the psychological 
effect is very noticeable. 











MOST PEOPLE agree that 


owning life insurance is a good 
thing—but many never buy more 
than “‘a thousand or two’ be- 
cause they just can’t see how 
additional life insurance fits into 
their particular situation. 

The job of showing such a 
prospect how a substantial amount 


of life insurance does fit into his 


financial picture is made easy for 
NWNL fieldmen by NWNL’s 
Chart Plan of selling. It outlines 
briefly, graphically, and convinc- 
ingly life insurance needs, and at 
the same time indicates proper, 
economical coverage of them. 

Many fieldmen have told us 
that life insurance presented via 


the Chart Plan actually sells itself. 
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Linton Has Busy Chicago Day 
with Agents and Economists 





M. A. Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, had a busy day in 
Chicago Tuesday. He attended and pre- 
sented a paper at the joint meeting of 
the Americar Statistical Association and 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. ‘The Problem of Reserves and 
a Possiblé Solution’ was the topic of 
his paper. 

Then he attended a luncheon of agents 
ef the E. S. Albritton and the Marquis 
& Ellsworth Provident Mutual agen- 
cies. He gave an informal talk on af- 
fairs of the company and remained to 
answer questions until it was time to 
get his train. 

Agents of the Provident Mutual al- 
ways relish the opportunity to question 
Mr. Linton, because he is so well in- 
formed on all phases of the business and 
is willing to answer all questions. 


Agents as Employees 


Among the questions put to Mr. Lin- 
ton was whether he feels that agents are 
likely to be held to be employes under 
the social security act. He expressed 
the belief that possibly agents may be 
held to be covered under old age pen- 
sion provisions, but he said it is incon- 
ceivable that they would be held to be 
employes under the unemployment com- 
pensation provision. He pointed out 
that it would be exceptionally difficult to 
apply unemployment insurance to in- 
surance agents, because of the difficulty 
of determining when an agent is unem- 
ployed. 

If agents were held to be employes 
under the old age pension provision, Mr. 
Linton was asked whether there would 
be a conflict with section 97 of the New 
York insurance law, which limits the 
acquisition cost ratio. Mr. Linton said 
that there might be a problem in this 
connection, inasmuch as the contribu- 
jon''on’ the part of the insurer might 
put the compensation to agents above 
the permissible ratio. 

He pointed out that a voluntary pen- 
sion plan for agents would have to be 
cut to meet the requirements of section 
97. One way of doing this would be to 
reduce renewal commissions. 


Disability Income 


Mr. Linton expressed surprise when 
some of the agents brought up the ques- 
tion of disability income. He said that 
this was the first time that subject had 
been brought up in a gathering of 
agents for more than a year. One or 
two of the agents said that they had 
found a demand on the part of younger 
men for this coverage. 

Mr. Linton expressed the belief that 
the cost:of disability income today is 
too high to be attractive to the assured, 
although actuarially, it is not too high. 

In résponse to a question, Mr. Linton 
denounted'' the’ tendency to make sur- 
‘vivorship benefits more and more com- 
plicated, The ‘insurance companies, he 
observed, in going beyond a certain 
‘point; ‘may be eXercising trust functions. 


Indiv idual Sales 


Some agents’ “expressed interest in 
whether salary savings plans, pension 
trusts, retirement income contracts to 
‘the cost'of which the employer contrib- 
‘utes, ‘ etc!) are ‘likely*to restrict the op- 
‘portunity for the‘agent to make individ- 
itial ‘sales. ° Mr.° Linton did not under- 
take to give'final judgment in this mat- 
ter, but he did express the belief that 
the door would not ‘be closed, because 
many individuals still want to control 
their own insurance program. He said 
that due to these developments, together 
with the social security act, there will 
be an even greater necessity for train- 
ing individual salesmen to sell on a pro- 
fessional basis. More and more intelli- 
gent work will be neéded in the field. 

Mr. Linton said that although there is 
a field for the agent in selling employe 
plans of one kind and another, the agent 





who ventures into this big case field is 
likely to have many disappointments. 
He may work on a case for months 
and then see it slip from his grasp. 
There are many cross currents and in- 
fluences that affect the placing of these 
plans and Mr. Linton’s advice was to 
stay with the individual business. 
Farm Mortgages 

Speaking generally on investment 
questions, without reference to any par- 
ticular company, Mr. Linton stated that 
the capital problem in the farm mort- 
gage situation has been the stoppage of 
income when a company has been forced 
to foreclose. 

In answer to another question, Mr. 
Linton exploded the commonly ex- 
pressed theory that the average length 
of life of a policy is seven years. He 
stated that the average length of life of 
a policy is well over 12 years. The 
seven year figure is arrived at by taking 
into consideration policies in force. 

He was asked about the competition 
of savings bank insurance in Massa- 
chusetts. He said misleading compari- 
sons have been made, showing a_ big 
saving in cost in savings bank insur- 
ance. Those are ledger cost compari- 
sons, he stated. The true comparison 
is on the basis of current cost and on 
this basis the Massachusetts savings 
banks can claim only a 10 percent ad- 
vantage. 


Life Insurance Atmosphere 


He pointed out that the savings banks 
are operating in an atmosphere created 
by the life insurance companies. That 
is, the agents of the life companies cre- 
ate the desire for life insurance and oc- 
casionally a buyer will go to the sav- 
ings bank for insurance. If life insur- 
ance companies and agents were not 
operating, the savings bank would have 
to incur an additional selling cost. 

Mr. Linton stated the Provident Mu- 
tual is now preparing sales literature to 
tie in with the social security act. He 
said that people won’t stop buying life 
insurance because of the social security 
act. 

Mr. Linton discussed the current ef- 
fort to eliminate part-time agents and 
all agents that are not qualified. He 
expressed the belief that the most im- 
portant part of the campaign is the 
elimination of the unfit. The impression 
that they create, he observed, impairs 
the chances of qualified men to get a 
good reception when selling. He said 
that the weakest point in the life insur- 
ance situation is the great turn-over of 
the field force, and if the business were 
challenged on this score, it would not 
have much of a defense. 

Mr. Linton in his formal address be- 
fore the joint meeting in the morning, 
made a further valuable contribution to 
the thought on social security and the 
reserve setup. He offered four sugges- 
tions on how the present old age pen- 
sion setup might be changed to give it 
a better chance of working satisfactorily. 


Reduce National Debt 


“Continue in the future as in the past 
to reduce the national debt by means 
of general revenue funds instead of ar- 
ranging, for it to be bought up out of 
the proceeds of payroll taxes,” he said. 
“This would reduce the interest that 
would thereafter have to be charged 
against general revenue funds. The 
amount of these funds thus released 
should be considered as available for old 
age pension purposes, when needed, in 
the same manner as the interest on the 
reserv fund would have been considered. 

“Devote the receipts from the old age 
taxes almost entirely to the purpose of 
paying current pension benefits. In the 
early years build up a reasonable con- 
tingency reserve to help tide over years 
of depressed business when the tax re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 





Holcombe Marks His 15th 
Year With Sales Bureau 











HOLCOMBE, JR. 


JOHN M. 


John Holcombe, Jr., is observing Jan. 
2 his 15th anniversary as manager of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. He has received congratulatory 
messages from scores of his friends and 
business colleagues who join in paying 
tribute to his work during the past 
decade and a half at the helm of 
this non-profit, cooperative association, 
which is maintained by 131 life insur- 
the United States 


ance companies in 
and Canada and seven foreign coun- 
tries. 


It has the distinction of being the 
only organization in any line of busi- 
ness which is devoted solely to research 
in the principles of salesmanship and 
sales management. Much of the credit 
for building it to its present position of 
influence is given by the membership 
to the man who has been at its head 
since it first opened its doors with a 
full-time. staff of two persons. As of 
the present time the staff numbers 44. 

Mr. Holcombe grew up in a life in- 
surance family, as his tather was for 
many years president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life. When a small group of 
life insurance agency officers started the 
bureau, in 1921 he gave up his position 
on the legal staff of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual and cast his lot in this pioneer- 
ing venture. The bureau’s first offices 
were in Pittsburgh, but were moved to 
New York in 1922 and in 1924 they 
were again transferred, to Hartford. 

The heart of the Research Bureau’s 
work is in personal consultation with 
member. life insurance companies by 
members of the service department 
whose objectives are: (1) to translate 
and interpret to member companies the 
results of the bureau’s research, sur- 
veys, and publications; (2) to assist in 
adapting this material to companies’ in- 
dividual problems, thus helping them to 
apply sound principles of agency man- 
agement; (3) to assist in the bureau’s re- 
search and survey work and to help 
build up its store of information. It is 
the aim of this group to be well rounded 
in all aspects of agency work and also 
to specialize on one or two subjects, 
such as agency costs, contracts, con- 
servation, sales promotion, etc. During 
1936, members called on each member 
company in Canada and the United 
States, making 198 regular service calls 
and as occasion has required and _ itin- 
eraries permitted, 114 shorter calls. 

Some specific problems on which the 
bureau has worked during the past 
years are: Agency department organ- 
ization, recruiting, selecting, and train- 
ing agents, developing and training men 
for management, general agency and 
branch office costs, conserving business, 
national advertising by life companies, 





See Expectant Attitude on 


Problem of Agent Earnings/ 





FEEL ACTION IN PROSPECT} 





Threat of Loss of Effective 


Man Power al 





HARTFORD, Dec. 
more general agents and managers are} 


taking the stand that they are not going} 


to invite men into the business when] 
those men have steady positions, when | 
there is almost no chance that the man} 


may earn a living while going through] 
his apprentice or testing period. Since} 
desirable men without positions are be-|. 


coming scarce, and since many in the} 
agency ranks of even moderate success} 
have been going back into salaried po-| 
sitions, the recruiting problem is becom- | 
ing acute. Experiments are being made} 
by some of the largest companies to} 
meet the threat of a loss of effective 


man power in the business, and within | 


another year some definite reports on] 
these experiments may be available. j 


Shonen 


a St 


31.—More and} 


AS EMRE PET eS. 








All discussions in the offices of gen- : 


eral agents or managers today soorier| 


or later reach the subject of the earn- 
ings of agents. 
been brave enough to keep at his desk 
an exact record of the amounts which 
have been earned by each agent in his 
office pointed to one man who had writ- 


ten $200,000 under the rules of his com-| 
pany, but his actual earnings were less} 


than $70 a month. Nearly all general} 


agents and managers are in an expect-| 
ant attitude toward agent earnings. They} 
believe that something will have to be} 
done before long and they are ares e 

ey 
are bewildered at the thought of being] 
in a business which makes a hero of a} | 


ing as to just what it will be. 


all of these heroes receive in coin of the} 
realm. 3 











supervision of agencies by home offices, 
territorial market analysis, budgetary | 
control, sales promotion and public rela-j 
tions. 


One manager who has}. 











The thirteen original companies offs 
the bureau were: American Central, At-} 
lantic, Continental 
American), 
Federal, Guardian, 
Lincoln National, National Fidelity, |7 
National Guardian, Phoenix Mutual, iE 
Standard of Pennsylvania, and Union) 
Central. These companies are still ac- 
tive in the bureau with the exception of 
the American Central, which is now a 
part of the American United, and the 
National Fidelity. 


Jefferson Standard, 


F. J. Mulligan Advanced 


Frank J. Mulligan, former president! 
New York City Life Underwriters A 
sociation and one of the Prudential’s) 
leading producers for 1936, has been! 
made assistant manager of the Daniel) 
J. Quinn agency of that company 
Brooklyn, in charge of full-time produc 
tion. Mr. Mulligan rolled up his envi-) 
able production record with the Pru] 
dential since May, when he joined the) 
Wofford agency in New York City. In} 
one month he led the entire company.) 
He thas been in the life insurance busi-/ 
ness 15 years, first with the Guardian] 
Life of New York and later with the# 


Mutual Life of New York. He headed 


the New York association in 1933-34 and] 
before that was membership chairma! 
and head of the committee which raised 
a cooperative advertising campaign fund. 





Slocum Oregon Supervisor 


Kelsey Slocum, Portland, Ore., has/% 
been named supervisor of the Relianct 
Life. He will become assistant to Rob 
ert Earl, manager of the Oregon depart 
ment. 





(now Continental|_ a 
Equitable of New York,|)™ 
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Revision Needed 
in Pension Trusts 


Some Life Companies Review All 
Agreements, to Avoid 
Future Tangles 


|FAIL TO VEST CONTROL 


| Plan Must Conform With Social Se- 


curity Aims, Not Just Gravy 
for Insiders 


NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—The sudden 
and widespread interest that has sprung 
up in the pension trust idea has revealed 
that many agreements as originally 
drafted need to be radically altered if 
they are to avoid future trouble. Some 
life companies insist upon reviewing the 
agreements before putting the policies in 
force. There is also indicated the need 
of caution among agents in outlining 
proposals to corporations. 

There are two important points easily 
overlooked which must be watched in 
getting up a pension trust arrangement. 
First is the necessity of defining the 
trustees’ powers so that all rights in the 
contracts are expressly vested in the 
trustees. Otherwise situations might 
arise which would be very awkward. 
The other difficulty is that the employer 
will try to set up his pension trust plan 
in such a way as to benefit only the 
stockholders and a few of the top rank- 
ing officers. It is fairly certain that any 
such arrangement as this will not be ap- 
proved by the Treasury Department for 
tax deduction purposes, although the 
final word on this cannot be said until 
after income tax returns are filed this 
Spring and a number of decisions are 
given and perhaps carried to the courts. 
_Just where the line can be drawn in 
giving benefits to better paid employes 
and officers and not to the lower income 
group is difficult to determine with any 
great exactness, except that it seems 
likely that the government will frown on 
any plan which merely seeks to benefit 
a few of the big shots. 


Benefits Are Indirect 


Where the pension trust idea benefits 
the employing corporation is that it pro- 
vides a twofold benefit to the employe 
over and above what the same expendi- 
ture would provide in direct salary in- 
creases: First, it gives the employe an 
old age income, thereby building up his 
morale and his willingness to identify 
his interests with those of his employer. 

Then, too, in the better paid income 
group, the money paid into a pension 
trust for an employe is the equivalent of 
much more money than if he received it 
in cash, subject to personal income tax, 
and had to build up his own retirement 
plan. While this saving does not amount 
to much in the lower income tax brack- 





Takes Iowa Post 














A. H. DOTY 


A. H. Doty, who becomes general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit Life at 
Sioux City, Ia., has been the leading 
producer of the Jackson, Miss., agency 
of that company. 








et, it is very important to the better 
paid personnel, since a highly paid offi- 
cer, by reason of his high income tax, 
actually is able to retain perhaps two- 
thirds or even less of any extra income 
he might receive above his present in- 
come. 


Covers Entire Lifetime 


In effect, the pension trust arrange- 
ment permits an employer to pay his 
employes an income covering their en- 
tire lifetime instead of just their busi- 
ness lifetime. Paying on such a basis 
keeps the average annual payments 
down and keeps down the excessive 
bulges in the years of highest earning 
power, where the income tax hurts most. 

A point which should be taken into 
consideration is how much of the money 
paid into the trust is for current year’s 
liability and how much is for accumu- 
lated liability covering past years of 
service, as full exemption from current 
income tax may not be taken for pay- 
ments. made on account of accumulated 
liability but must be spread over the 
future years. 


Should Stress Indirect Savings 


Tax experts are of the opinion that 
agents should not lay too much stress 
on tax savings obtainable by the em- 
ployer, but rather on the indirect bene- 
fits of having a loyal group of better- 
paid employes who are being helped to 
provide for their retirement years in a 
way that gives them the fullest value of 
the dollars expended for this purpose, 
in as much as they are arranged so as 





to miss in the greatest degree the blight- 
ing effect of taxes. 








THE WEEK IN INSURANCE 





Important insurance issues taken up at 
annual meeting in Chicago of university 
teachers of insurance. Pagel 

* ok OX 

New commissioners’ sub-committee on 
examinations named. To confer on new 
proposal by Superintendent Pink to co- 
operate with the New York department 
on examinations. Pagel 

*x* * * 


Willard K. Wise is appointed vice- 
president in charge of agencies of the 
Provident Mutual me Pagel 

* xX 


Reassurance and comfort seen in 
events of 1986 by Legislative Counsel 
Klocksin of Northwestern Mutual Life 
in annual life insurance review. 





Page 2 


Life companies receiving requests from 
disabled policyholders to commute their 
disability payments and pay lump sum. 

* * x* Page 3 

Pacific Mutual Life story was out- 
standing life insurance news of 1936; 
other events reviewed. * Page 3 

* * * 


Ordinary premium rates revised up- 
ward by estern & Southern Life, dis- 
ability income clause discontinued. 

Page 14 
*k *K * 

New_ interests arrange to purchase 

control of Atlantie Life. Page 5 


_ Widespread interest in pension trusts 
indicates need of having agreements 
properly drawn if future tangles are to 






































be avoided. Page 7 
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any a Field veteran will 
tell you that one of the biggest 
“kicks” he gets out of his work 
is watching the smile on the 
face of a client who receives 


his first monthly income check. 


‘Homing’ Dollars”, the Metro- 


politan advertisement in the 


January magazines", tells the 


story of a great dayin any man’s 


career—the beginning of a 


guaranteed income for life. 


When prospects realize the 
value of the income payments 
being made to living policy- 
holders, they will be more in- 
terested in learning how they, 
too, may share in the security 


which life insurance affords. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 


Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 


Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Pacific Mutual Supplied 
Biggest 1936 Life News 
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callable provision than they used to, 
and many sound corporations took ad- 
vantage of the extremely low loan rates 
available to retire their bond issues and 
refinance at the big savings that were 
and still are possible. Some companies 
which had refunded comparatively re- 
cently found it profitable to pay the 
call premium and refund again. 


~ Effect on Dividends 


Low interest rates and lack of im- 
provement in the immediate outlook 
were reflected in dividends announced 
for 1937. In the main the changes were 
due solely to changing the interest fac- 
tor. Another effect was to influence 
non-par companies toward putting out 
a supplemental participating line, so 
that necessary rate rises in non-par 
would permit the buyer a choice if he 
thought the par form a better buy. 

Taxation was much in the air in every 
line of business and for a time there 
Was some anxiety about how the fed- 
eral undistributed profits tax would be 
applied to life companies. As it worked 
out, however, the special position of in- 
surance companies was recognized and 
as finally applied the federal tax was 
little if any more than it -had been. 


Estate Tax Exemption 


The federal tax question also came 
up in another life insurance connection. 
Attempts were made to have exempted 
from federal estate taxes all life insur- 
ance earmarked for the payment of fed- 
eral death duties on the balance of the 
estate. This failed of passage, but re- 
cently hope has been revived that Con- 
gress will enact a modified form of this 
measure in which not only life insur- 
ance but all other property so ear- 
marked will be exempt. 

An indirect effect of the undistributed 
profits tax in business generally was to 
make a ready market for salary savings 
plans and pension trusts, since firms 
could provide benefits for their em- 
ployes in which because of tax savings 
the government in effect matched the 
employer’s contributions almost dollar 
for dollar. 


Recruiting More Difficult 


Throughout the year the recruiting of 
new agents grew progressively more 
difficult, and it was bad enough at the 
start of the year. General agents and 
managers were under pressure to put 
on only quality agents and yet had to 
keep acquisition costs down. Other 
lines of business were showing a bet- 
ter recovery than the life insurance 
business, which was showing a slight 
drop from 1935 production. 

Consequently there are more oppor- 
tunities in other businesses than in sev- 
eral years, resulting in greater compe- 
tition for men. who might have made 
good agents, In some cases those who 
were not firmly rooted in life insurance 
went back to their old lines because of 
opportunities that looked like more 
money. 

In addition to continued emphasis on 
the ultimate economy of quality busi- 
ness from quality agents, recognition of 
the need for financing men coming into 
the business helped swing the trend to- 
ward younger agents. For one thing, 
if financing has to be done, it might as 
well be done where it can be done most 
economically. Experiments have been 
conducted with salaries and there ap- 
pears to be reason to hope that a suc- 
cessful formula will eventually be 
worked out. 


No Change in Underwriting 


Underwriting standards changed little 
if-any during the year, but the low in- 
terest rates, with the consequently small 
margin of excess interest, made it un- 
likely that any slackening in under- 
writing would be practicable for some 
time to come. Toward the end of the 








Historical Connecticut Calendar 














agents. 





A historical wall calendar illustrated in colonial blue and black with scenes of 
early Connecticut, is being distributed by the Connecticut Mutual through its 


All the illustrations are typical of early Connecticut and in the majority 
of cases the subjects are still preserved. The calendar is designed to symbolize 
the stability, industry and progressiveness of early Connecticut, the background in 
which the Connecticut Mutual was founded and has operated since 1846. 
illustrations include such subjects as Connecticut’s old state house, “The Daunt- 
less,” a sailing vessel constructed in Connecticut in 1869; the New London harbor 
light, which has protected seamen for more than a century and a half, a 17th 
century house, a well sweep, covered bridge, an old mill, a typical village green 
and Connecticut Hall at Yale University. 


The 








more—came in, most of these being 
business insurance or tax cases. One 
of the biggest was the $2,000,000 Shirley 
Temple case. 

Disability losses, which have so far 
cost companies several hundred million 
dollars, appeared to be considerably 
less in 1936. Some companies had for 
several years been paying smaller divi- 
dends to those having the income dis- 
ability provision in their contracts. 
Some policyholders could not see the 
justice of this and took the matter to 
court. In May, 1936, the New York 
supreme court’s appellate division de- 
cided that the practice was entirely fair. 
Since that time at least one other prom- 
inent company has decided upon fol- 
lowing this course for 1937 dividends. 


Dragged Into Campaign 


The life insurance business, which 
eschews politics, was dragged unwill- 
ingly into the presidential campaign 
when Colonel Knox, the Republican 
vice-presidential nominee, predicted that 
no life insurance policy would be safe 
if the Roosevelt administration contin- 
ucd its nefarious practices. Shortly after 
this, leading life insurance executives 
were invited to a conference at the 
White House, from which highly reas- 
suring statements about life insurance 
emanated. Neither Colonel Knox’s 
alarums nor the subsequent denials and 
reassurances seem to have had much 
effect one way or the other on the in- 
stitution’s steady course, being taken 


largely as so much political cam- 
paigning. 
Five of the largest companies ac- 


quired new presidents during the year. 
President Ecker of the Metropolitan 
Life advanced to chairman of the board 
and was succeeded by Leroy A. Lin- 
coln. President Buckner of the New 
York Life was similarly advanced and 
was succeeded by A. L. Aiken. 

In the three other companies the shift 
was caused by the deaths of the then 
presidents: Guy W. ‘Cox succeeded 
Walton L. Crocker of the John Han- 
cock Mutual; B. J. Perry stepped into 
the place vacated by W. H. Sargeant of 
the Massachusetts Mutual; and W. H. 
Kingsley took over the reins of the 
Penn Mutual after W. A. Law’s tragic 





year, quite a few big cases—$50,000 and 





death in a hunting accident. 


-battles, 





Disabled Insured 
Asking Lump Sums 
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recovery without resort to any particu- 
larly salubrious climate and hates to 
see the steady flow of checks from the 
insurance company come to an end. He 
feels that his present state of disability 
can be made to look as if it is going to 
be total and “permanent” for a long 
time to come. Perhaps he has already 
recovered sufficiently to go back to 
work and is afraid it will be only a 
short time before the company catches 
up with him. Consequently if he can 
get a cash settlement now, he is: just 
that much better off. 


Sometimes Compromise Disputes 


While the general policy has been to 
discourage compromises where there is 
no question of the legitimacy of the 
claim, there have been quite a few com- 
promises where companies felt that they 
were morally in the right but knew they 





would have little chance of proving 
their cases in a courtroom. 
The compromising of such _ cases 


saves money not only by avoiding legal 
but cuts out the expense in- 
volved in inspection work on doubtful 
cases. Particularly, however, it frees 
the large reserve which it is necessary 
to maintain on a disability policy under 
which there is a claim. Sometimes 
these policies are compromised on a 
basis which leaves the death insurance 
portion still in force and in others the 
entire policy is purchased for the 
agreed-upon sum. 


Puckette Succeeds Frank as 


“Insurance Field’s’” President 





Ashbrook C. Frank, president of the 
“Insurance Field” has resigned because 
of ill health which has kept him away 
from his office in New York City since 
last spring. Editor John E. Puckette 
has been elected president to succeed 
Mr. Frank. Mr. Puckette, who will con- 
tinue as editor, joined the staff of the 
“Tnsurance Field” at the home office in 
Louisville in 1926. He was transferred 





Reassurance and Comfort 
Seen in Past Year’s Events 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


the Cedar Rapids Life late in the year. 

The General American Life moved 
toward mutualization by disposing of its 
‘block of Southwestern Life stock to 
Dallas, Texas, interests. Following this, 
lits merger with the recently organized 
‘Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
‘Missouri was approved by a number of 
state insurance departments. 

The National Guardian Life of Madi- 
son, Wis., has practically completed its 
plan for mutualization. 

Approval by the California courts of 
the rehabilitation plan of the Pacific Mu- 


‘tual Life as recommended by Commis- 
‘sioner Carpenter of California means 


ultimate full mutualization of the com- 
pany. The achievement of the rehabili- 
tation plan is a tribute to the untiring 
and effective work of Commissioner 
Carpenter. Praise also is due Commis- 
sioner Smith of Utah as the representa- 
tive of the National Association of In- 


‘surance Commissioners and the several 


state commissioners participating. The 
result was acclaimed on all sides. 


Sees Definite Comfort and... 
Reassurance in Tendencies ; 


There were many things about the 
year that were comforting and reassur- 
ing. <A definite upward trend in gen- 
eral business and a returning confidence 
of the people in the future of the na- 
tion were fully evident. The presiden- 
tial election had its rewards, for the old- 
age-pensioners, the share-the- wealthers, 
and the currency inflationists were 
buried in the political graveyard. 

President G. S. Nollen of the Bank- 
ers Life, as president of the American 
Life Convention, addressing its annual 
meeting at Dallas, Tex., conceded’ that 
the economic structure and world re- 
lationship have changed, bringing im- 
perative needs for modification in gov- 
ernmental methods and mechanism, but 
Mr. Nollen held that the fundamental 
principles of the government continue 
to remain the same. 


Very. timely were the remarks of | 


President L. A. Lincoln of the Metro- 
politan Life at the annual meeting of 
the American Bankers Association, in 
connection with present advances in so- 
cial betterment. Mr. Lincoln’s theme 
was based on an old English maxim: 
“Make haste slowly,” 


able propriety to present day questions. 


Sees No End of Individualism 
in Social, Economic Changes 








which he sug- | 
gested could be applied with consider- |— 


While authorities generally agree that i3 


there has been a trendendous change in | 


our economic order, many seem to think, 


too, that there has been a widespread re- | 


adjustment in our social order and that ~ 


individualism has died in the transfor- © 


mation. 
view, it is doubtful that there has been 
a profound change in the American 
character. 
individualism will 


der in which 


stifled. 


There is, moreover, evidence today of © 


the unconquerable spirit of our people. 
Individualism is hardly dead in a nation 
in which millions have provided for their 
own security and that of their depend- 


ents through a system that has stood the [7 


test of time: American life insurance. 








to New York City as associate editor 
in 1928; appointed news editor at the 
home office in 1929; advanced to man- 
aging editor in 1934, and then to editor 
in 1936. 

Mr. Frank’s health became ‘impaired 
early in 1935 soon after he took office, 
but he continued at work as his health 
permitted. Mr. Frank has been actively 
connected with the “Insurance Field” 


for more than 26 years and prior to his | 


election as president in December, 1934, 
he had served as resident vice-president 
of the New York City office. 





With due respect to the latter | 





There is little to show so |} 
far that our people are seeking an or- | 
be @ 
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| Joseph Futz” Triumphal 
Tour to Indianapolis 





EIGHTY-FOUR, PA., Dec. 31.— 
Joseph Futz, peerless insurance leader, 
arrived at Eighty-four yesterday morn- 
ing from Pittsburgh, having had a ver- 


' itable triumph at Indianapolis where, at 


the sumptuously appointed Indianapolis 
Athletic Club, he made an outstanding 
address Monday evening before the 
agents of the Union Mutual Life, intro- 
duced by Assistant to the President 
Harry V. Wade, as “a life underwriter 
renowned, farseeing and constructive.” 
Joseph informs us that as he rose to 
speak, A. T. T. P. Wade, with hands 
uplifted, brought all the agents to their 
feet and with loud huzzas, tendered 
Joseph a tremendous ovation. At the fare- 
well party tendered Joseph last Satur- 
day evening here at Emanuel Lutheran 
Church, he gave us the Indianapolis 
oration, characterized by Rev. Eubach 
as a “classic and one that will go thun- 
Joseph was 
taken by A. T. T. P. Wade to the new 
head office which the United: Mutual will 
soon occupy. Mr.-Futz described the 
building as “palatial in appearance, stu- 
pendous in its appointments.” During 
his visit, A. T. T. P. Wade accompanied 
him 'to the state house, where he was 
preséhted ‘to Insurance Commissioner 
Harry E. McClain in his private office. 
Mr. Futz described Hon. McClain as “a 
man second only to our own beloved 
Hon: ‘Hunt of Pennsylvania. He _ be- 
lieves''in America first, and is opposed 
to the monarchs of Russia and China. 
when: they try to inject themselves into 
our insurance operations.” 

Joseph has high praise for A. T. T. P. 
Wade, characterizing him as “a man 100 
percent American, a he-man who is on 
the road to fame and fortune. 


Van Vliet Continues Agency 

With the retirement of his partner, 
T. F: Keer, E. N. Van Vliet will con- 
tinue as manager of the Newark ordi- 


nary agency of the Prudential. Mr. Keer, 
associated with Mr. Van Vliet since 


| 1909 in the management of the Pruden- 


























tial’s northern New Jersey territory, re- 
tired from active service Dec. 31. Mr. 
Van Vliet joined the company as an 
agent. in Newark in 1903 and in 1907 
was made superintendent of agents in 
that territory, holding that office until 
being made agency manager. Mr. Keer 
was the first president of the Northern 
New Jersey Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and has served on several of its 
committees. 





Chicago and Peoria Offices 
of Patterson Agency Meet 





The Penn Mutual forces in Illinois 
cutside of Chicago held its annual all- 
day meeting and dinner at Peoria.. The 
Patterson agency—after Jan. 1 to be di- 
rected by J. M. Royer as general agent—- 
will hold its one-day convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 2. 

A. E. Patterson, who becomes vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual, and J. 
M. Royer attended the Peoria rally, oth- 
ers present including F. A. Schnell, 
downstate general agent, and W. S. 
Porter, Champaign, and E. P. Connolly, 
Springfield, assistant general agents. 
There was a full program of talks by 
these men and various agents. About 
30 agents under Mr. Schnell attended. 
Mr. Patterson was presented a gold in- 
scribed watch chain on behalf of his en- 
tire agency organization. 


New England Mutual Names 
Partridge General Agent 





The New England: Mutual Life has 
promoted Richard W. Partridge from 
manager of its office at 140 Congress 
street, Boston, to be general agent in 
charge of its fourth agency in Boston. 

Mr. Partridge .is well known to the 
fraternity of Boston. During the past 


. several years he has written a large vol- 


ume of insurance and has proved his 
capacity to interest and train an effec- 
tive agency staff. 


Lincoln Meeting Planned 


General agents of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life will convene in Chicago Jan. 
11 for a three-day session, to end Jan. 
13. The gathering will be featured by a 
banquet to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach the evening of Jan. 11. A cocktail 
party will precede the dinner. 

, McAndless will speak at the 
dinner. Recruiting will form the prin- 
cipal. discussion theme of the convention. 


Prudential’s Group Changes 


Andrew M. Rollins has been  pro- 
moted by the Prudential to group man- 
ager for Region A, with headquarters 
in New York City. W. T. Savitts, home 
office representative in Cincinnati, suc- 
ceeds him as assistant manager in New 
York. Other changes in group home 
office representatives are: K. C. Pen- 
well, Kansas City to Boston; W. P. 
Steel, Chicago to Newark; J. L. Folk, 
Jr., Atlanta to Philadelphia; H. F. Tyn- 
dall, Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 





Gives Advice on 





Partnership Cases 








Complexities of business insurance ar- 
rangements are so great that life agents 
should confine themselves to the life in- 
surance angles and leave legal matters 
to the lawyers, Gerard S. Brown, lead- 
ing producer Patterson agency Penn 
Mutual, Chicago, C. L. U. and past 
president National Chapter of C. L. U., 
comments. 

To step outside the agent’s province 
may result in the client}s interests being 
jeopardized, Mr. Brown says. 

“A strong tendency appears to prevail 
for devising complicated plans of settle- 
ment, many of which have possibilities 
ot defeating not only their own ends but 
also the main purpose of the life insur- 
ance involved,” Mr. Brown writes. 

“Some partnership settlements easily 
may lead to confusion and _ litigation. 

he consensus among attorneys with 
whom I have conferred is that in a part- 
nership a partner hold title to his inter- 
€st as long as he remains a partner; his 
Share automatically transfers to his ex- 
€cutor or administrator in event of his 
death during his tenure as a partner; 
that it is beyond the power of an execu- 
tor to release his interest without con- 
sideration. 





“The conclusion is that a partnership 
purchase agreement should always pro- 
vide for the payment of the considera- 
tion to the executor. If the intended 
consideration is paid to his widow, it 
cannot bind the executor, and any per- 
son with a claim against the estate could 
and probably would block the transfer 
to the surviving partner. This, of 
course, does not apply to corporations, 
in which cases title to stock may be 
transferred to a trustee with voting and 
dividend rights reserved to the individ- 
ual stockholder. 

“A plan of transferring proceeds to a 
widow with the right to the insured to 
direct settlement options is likely to 
lead to disputes. A widow who is dis- 
satisfied with the terms of settlement 
probably would contest on the ground 
that because death benefits were as- 
signed irrevocably to her, these rights 
could not be restricted without her con- 
sent. Although such a settlement as 
suggested does not appear to be feasible 
for partnerships, it might in some cir- 
cumstances be used in connection with 
close corporation stock purchase agree- 
ments if this restriction is not intro- 
duced. Even in those cases, a trust 
agreement with the transfer of the stock 








in escrow seems the most advisable pro- 
cedure wherever possible. 

“I believe very strongly that under- 
writers should be careful not to intro- 
duce ideas which are likely to compli- 
cate the primary purpose of the protec- 
tion merely for the sake of securing 
some collateral advantages. The mis- 
understanding and lawsuits which are 
almost sure to ensue will not help the 
institution of life insurance in my 
Opinion. 

“Moreover, in offering advice involv- 
ing legal problems, it will be wise for 
the underwriter to suggest that his rec- 





ommendations be reviewed by attorneys 
for the partnership or corporation. It 
places the final responsibility for the ac- 
tion where it properly belongs, and is a 
courtesy which life underwriting owes 
to the legal profession. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it is always advis- 
able to place insurance in force at the 
earliest possible moment in the case, 
with a temporary agreement if neces- 
sary. With rare exceptions I have found 
that lawyers will assist rather than ham- 
per an intelligently presented sale, and 
in some cases their collaboration has 
been very valuable in closing.” 
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PROTEC TION 


4 HREE hundred years ago the pioneer set- 
tlers of the Pilgrim Colony guarded their 
families with flintlock and blockade. 

Protection is just as much needed today — 
not against a foe that can be shot down, but 
against financial want. It is achieved through 
the modern method of life insurance which 
protects every member of the family. 

kk 

The times are ripe for the expansion of this 
great protective force in America. ‘The coun- 
try is alive with industrial and commercial 
activity. The National City Bank of New 
York reports that a group of 245 leading cor- 
porations, with an aggregate net worth of 
$10, 368,000,000, had a combined net profit 
for the first nine months of 1936 that was 63% 
greater than in the same period last year. 


PROFITS of 245 Industrial Corporations 
First 9 Months, 1936 


No. of Per Cent. 
Companies Industry Change 
1 Autos—General Motors ..... + 53.0 
7 .Avtoe—Other 2... 25 2 4 ss + 90.5 
16 Auto Accessories. ...-..... + 31.9 
Me eR eto rn ol ee ory oot ner ord 4+ 745 
CMe a ee ee i oe + 40.0 
15 Building Materials ........ + 64.5 


No. of Per Cent. 
Companies Industry Change 
Me CREE does ess a oe ao + 45-9 
S CGR eS Se aS — 39-5 
5 Drugs and Sundries ....... + 55-5 
8 Electrical Equipment. ...... + 55-5 
14 Food Products—-Miscellaneous . . +4 30.7 
11 Household Goods and Supplies . . 4 27.3 
1 Iron and Steel — U.S. Steel . . . + .... 
14 Iron and Steel—-Other .... . + 133-5 
CULM Oe Se Sa eu 1.0 
Te eee ere ear er + 132.1 
5 Metchundiing: < «.50- es (es + 98.9 
g Mining — Non-ferrous. .... + 28.6 
6 Office Equipment ........ i SS 
S Waar Pree fg = ss set eer 
EQ RAMON 5 5 es ks + 120.2 
7 Railway Equipment ....... +371.6 
9 Textiles and Apparel... .... + 60.5 
5 Webecce (Cle) Tesi ws es + 6.2 
24 Miscellaneous Manufacturing . . . + 39.8 
18 Miscellaneous Services ...... + 100.6 


A veritable cascade of dividends is descend- 
ing on the land. Reviving prosperity is dis- 
bursing money for the first time in several years 
through wage increases and bonuses. 

These splendidly heartening conditions 
combine to make the closing weeks of 1936 
a period of most exceptional opportunity 
for the Field Men of America. 


New ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE Co. 
_ Boston, Massachusetts 


GeorGe WIixLvLarp SmirH, President 
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Epirorr1at Comment 








Day’s Source of Managerial Talent 


In THE old days, a general agent or 
manager was usually a man who was 
more or less outstanding in his com- 
munity, who-had learned the business 
and been successful as an agent, and 
who might draw a certain number of 
agents to him through his personal 
prestige. The company wanted as its 
general agents, whether they were good 
agency executives or not, men who 
“stood well,” who were business lead- 
ers, etc. 

Now the picture is changing some- 
what. It is recognized that a general 
agent or manager has to have certain 
special training and an aptitude for edu- 
cating and training men; if he has these, 
he may almost as well be a stranger in 
town, and so long as he is respectable 
and reliable, it makes little difference 
what his community standing is. And 
especially, the mere fact that he has 
been an outstanding personal producer 
does not mean that he has the neces- 
sary qualifications for a sales manager. 
He may, in fact, be a very poor personal 
salesman of life insurance and yet have 
the qualities necessary to make a suc- 
cess as head of an agency. 

In short, the business is coming to 
recognize that there must be _ special 
training and aptitude for the job of a 
manager, just as for a personal pro- 
ducer. While many of the qualifications 


run parallel they are by no means the 
same throughout. Training as an agent 
is no doubt a help in making a man- 
ager, but it is by no means the most 
important. 

A recent tendency seems to be that 
companies like to bring their prospec- 
tive agency managers into the home of- 
fice for a course of home office training 
before putting them in charge of a ter- 
ritory. There have been any number 
of cases like this recently. A: man may 
work in the field as an agent or as a 
supervisor and be promoted to the 
home office as an assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies; but instead of going on 
up in the home office he is just as likely 
to be selected to take one of the vac- 
ancies in the general agency field as not. 
Then there is the supervisor who gets 
a certain amount of training in handling 
and developing men in one of the agen- 
cies and he works on in the hope that 
he will be selected for one of the vacan- 
cies among the general agencies as they 
may occur, 

The point is that companies are not 
promoting agents to be general agents 
as much as they formerly did, but are 
looking for men specially trained in 
agency supervisory work and if the man 
has the advantage of a period at the 
home office in some capacity or other, 
so much the better. 


The Power of Salesmanship 


Tue obstacles that have been over- 
come by life insurance salesmen since 
life insurance first began to be written 
have been so great that it is hard to 
conceive of any condition or set of con- 
ditions that would keep life insurance 
from moving permanently forward. In 
the old days life insurance salesmanship 
was all “drive”; there was very little 
in the way of “service,” of “fitting the 
policies to the man,” etc. It has often 
been said that the vast amount of life 
insurance in force in this country today 
is not necessarily because of the pe- 
culiar idealism of the American people 
or the demand on their part for life in- 
surance protection, but rather because 
of the salesmanship and advertising 
ability developed within the business 
which caused people to buy life insur- 
ance when the need was implanted in 
them by the agent rather than when it 
germinated of its own accord. 

Some agents appear to be apprehen- 
sive that because the government has 
made provision for pensions starting at 
age 65 based on subsistence only a point 


or two from actual starvation, the life 


insurance business is to suffer because 
of the “encroachments” of the govern- 
ment in the old age monthly income 
field. The same was said of the cas- 
ualty business when various states took 
over workmen’s compensation, the lead- 
ing casualty line, and made it a state 
monopoly; yet the casualty business has 
not ceased to grow in volume and the 
other lines have developed a premium 
volume far in excess of that lost through 
workmen’s compensation by the state. 
Just how much the United States old 
age pension plan is going to affect the 
insurance business depends on how 
much “power of salesmanship” there is 
in the business. When it is considered 
that the reserves of the pension plan 
would in time reach 47 billions and that 
thus far the life insurance companies 
have not accumulated a total of reserves 
of half that sum, it might seem that the 
government has taken a terrific wallop 
at the life insurance business; but when 
it is also considered that this 47 billions 
of reserves represents an obviously in- 


adequate old age pension to anyone, the 
fact emphasized is not that the Gov- 
ernment has occupied the life insurance 
field, but that life insurance up ’til now 
has scarcely scratched the surface; a 
fact which is called to the attention of 
life insurance men from time to time. 
If the Government’s entry in the old 
age pension field should prove to be true 
that it has noticeably slowed up life 
insurance production it will only show 
that the life insurance business has lost 
its old time power of salesmanship. Be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, the op- 
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portunities for writing life insurance, inp 


the face of the Social Security Act, arg! 


at least ten times as great as the aver) 


age of those opportunities from the time 
life insurance began to be written down 
to the present. 

If life insurance should slow up in 


the face of government old age pensions. 


we should truly be ready to believe that 
regimentation, bureaucracy, 


the tide and dammed the energy of ow 
traditional American initiative and en. 
terprise. But we have no such fear. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 





George J. Willis and Miss Evelyn 
Cartwright were married Dec. 26 in 
Christ Church Chapel, Cincinnati. Mr. 
Willis is with W. A. R. Bruehl & Son, 
Cincinnati managers of the Home Life 
of New York, and the bride is a daugh- 
ter of J. O. Cartwright, circulation 
manager of THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER, 


At a Christmas party given in the 
offices of the Ohio department, Insur- 
ance Superintendent R. L. Bowen was 
presented -a Scottish Rite ring. Gifts 
also were presented Deputy Superin- 
tendent L. H. Kreiter and Assistant 
Superintendent Raymond Rhoades. 


Edward A. Meyer, 70, former execu- 
tive of the American Central Life, died 
at his home in Indianapolis after an ill- 
ness of 11 years. 

He assisted in the organization of the 
American Central Life in 1899. He was 
previously with the Indiana Life, which 
was taken over by the new company at 
that time. He served as comptroller, 
secretary and vice-president. He was a 
director of the company for many years 
but retired in 1927 because of impaired 
health. 


David T. Johns, Los Angeles general 
agent of the Pacific Mutual, died at the 
age of 42. He had been with the com- 
pany for 10 years. 


President H. L. Seay of the South- 
land Life is reported improving after a 
long attack of illness. He is expected to 
leave the hospital soon. 


G. B. Young, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the National Life of 
Vermont, accompanied by Mrs. Young, 
spent the holidays with their son, John 
S. Young, in Los Angeles. 


W. D. Middlesworth, veteran producer 
of the Mutual Life of New York with 
the Hastie agency, Chicago, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Middlesworth, is leaving 
for St. Petersburg, Fla. They will re- 
turn about March 1. 


James J. Harrison, Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas, manager of the Union Central 
Life and also Arkansas director of the 
national emergency council, attended 
the council meeting at Kansas City to 
consider drought problems. 

Bernon F. Mitchell who recently re- 
signed as general agent of the General 





American Life at San Francisco, will 





enter the publishing business. He has 
purchased “Pacific Skipper,” “Pacific 
Work Boat” and “Pacific Yacht Regis- 
ter.” 
Francisco. Mr. Mitchell has long been 
an ardent yachtsman. He is the son of 
E. Forrest Mitchell, former insurance 
commissioner of California. 

John C. Stanton, 84, retired manager 
Montreal division Sun Life of Canada, 
died at his home. He had been with the 
Sun since 1901 and went to Montreal in 
1903. 


Mr. Stanton retired in 1929 after hav-| 
ing built the Montreal office into one} 
of the largest agencies of the company.) 
the 
Equitable of New York, and he started} 


His early experience was with 


with the Sun in Pittsburgh. 


socializa} 
tion and the like have really stemmed i 


He has opened offices in San} 
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He was the dean of Montreal life in- ' 


surance men. 


W. W. Carter of the Elmer Abbey) 
agency of the Aetna Life in San Antonio,| 
Tex., who specializes on estate tax prob-| 
lems, spoke to the trust section of the) 


Texas Bankers Association at Dallas on 
“Federal Estate Income Tax and Gifts 
as Related to a Trust.” 


os 


Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and gen-| 


eral counsel American Life Convention, 
has been reappointed a director for four 
years of the Federal Home Loan Bank 


of Des Moines and chairman of the> 


executive committee for one year. He 
has been an official of the bank since 
organization, having been president in 
1932. 


| 








f 





Mr. and Mrs. Hugh B. Strecks of | 


Charlotte, Mich., announce the mar-) 
riage of their daughter, Mary Janet to) 
Edward F. Powers, son of Mr. and) 
Mrs. Perry F. Powers of Cadillac, Mich.| 

Mrs. Powers is well known in insur-/ 
ance circles having been associated with? 


her father for the past five years in the! 
Mr. Powers is affiliated) 


Dilley agency. 
with the New York Life. 


H. F. Sleeper, San Francisco — 





4 


5. 


He 


agent of the Lincoln National, under-/ 


went an abdominal operation 
Francis hospital in his city. 


— 


in Sty 





David R. Hoover, Detroit home of- f 
fice representative of the Columbus Mu-? 
tual Life, is takjng a vacation at Miami, e 


Fla. He left Detroit the day before” 
Christmas 


after the first of the year. 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Pan-American Is 25 Years Old 


Celebrate Silver Anniversary with Spe- 
cial Policy and Promotional Mate- 
rial—In Strong Position 








To celebrate its 25th anniversary the 
Pan-American Life has prepared a spe- 
cial portfolio containing a special silver 
anniversary policy = other promo- 
tional matter. In- message to the 
agents in the portfolio President Craw- 
ford H. Ellis said that the Pan-Ameri- 
can’s assets are in a more liquid condi- 
tion than ever before in history, as 
practically 65 percent of its reserve 
funds are invested in securities which 
can be converted into cash on short no- 
tice. The bond account consists of high 
grade municipal and government securi- 
ties which have $700,000 market value 
over book value. 

The anniversary policy is a 20-pay- 
ment life optional premium reducing 
non-participating form with a provision 
for return of 75 percent of the net pre- 
miums in event of death within the first 
10 years. The policy has coupons which 
may be detached and used to reduce the 
annual premium, or they may be left 
on deposit to accumulate 3% percent 
compound. interest. If coupons are left 
on. deposit the policy will be paid up at 
the end of 15 years.. A policy written 
at age. 35 with a premium of $41.47, at 
the end of five years will have a cash 
value of $86.15, with an accumulated 
value of coupons of $29.22, making a 
total cash value of $115.37. At the end 
of 20 years the coupon and cash value 
will total $841.07. 


Rates Are Given 


- Rates for the policy at five year inter- 
vals are: 


Age Prem. Age Prem. Age Prem. 
BO dtp vcs $31.71 35 $41.47 50 $60.44 
Be  cohtgieies 34.30 40 45.97 55 73.74 
Ge tick cntetord 37.42 45 52.22 60 94.37 


A package of giant novelty matches 
and a memo book are offered as attrac- 
tive souvenirs for policyholders and 
prospects. A special application form 
will be used for the anniversary policy. 

The Pan-American Life was founded 
in 1912, and the following founders are 
still active: Crawford H. Ellis, presi- 
dent; Edward G. Simmons, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; Eugene J. 
McGivney, vice-president and general 
counsel, and Dr. Marion Souchon, vice- 
president and medical director. 





Missouri State Liens Are 


Now Reduced to One-Half 





ST. LOUIS, Dec. 31.—The General 
American Life is making a $5,000,000 
reduction in the liens on certain policies 
of the Missouri State Life, whose busi- 
ness was taken over by the General 
American Life in 1933. 

This reduction will amount to $20 on 
each $100 of lien still in effect, and will 
bring the total of such liens still out- 
standing to only about $16,000,000. 
Originally total liens of $32,000,000 
were placed against the policy reserves 
of the Missouri State Life to offset a 
deficit of $29,000,000 in its assets. 

The adjustment of the lien balance 
being made this year is in addition to 
those provided for in the sale agree- 
ment between the General American 
Life and Superintendent O’Malley at the 
time of the reinsurance. The extra $5,- 
000,000 reduction in the liens was made 
possible by the appreciation of the 
assets of the Missouri State Life and 
through economies effected by the Gen- 
eral American Life. 





California Associations’ Change 

_ Three California life and benefit asso- 
ciations have asked permission to trans- 
form to mutual life and disability 





insurers operating on the stipulated pre- 
mium plan, with provision for assess- 
ment. They are the State Mutual Life 
Association, Los Angeles, to be known 
as State Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Progressive Life Association, 
Los Angeles, to be known as Progres- 
sive Life Insurance Company, and the 
Great States Life Association, Los An- 
geles, which requested permission to 
operate under the name, Great Western 
Mutual Life. As there is a regular old 
line life company licensed in California 
whose name is similar to that chosen by 
this latter association, another selection 
will be required by the California de- 
partment. 

The Beneficiaries Mutual Life Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles also plans to 
change its name to Century Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Great Republic Life Deal 


The time limit on the proposition 
offered by C. W. Gunter, an Oklahoma 
City banker, to purchase stock in the 
Great Republic Life of Los Angeles ex- 
pires shortly after Jan. 1. It was an- 
nounced in Oklahoma that Mr. Gunter 
had been elected president of Great Re- 
public Life. Apparently the deal has 
not been completed, however. His elec- 
tion as president is contingent upon the 
cumpany being sold to him. The Great 
Republic Life has been operated by the 
California insurance department for 
some time, with Commissioner Carpen- 
ter as conservator. 








Wichita Company Merger 


The Farmers & Bankers Life of Wich- 
ita. has taken over the National Old 
Line Life of Wichita, according to an- 
nouncement by Commissioner Hobbs of 
Kansas. The National Old Line Life 
was incorporated in 1927 and at the end 
of 1935 it had $300,559 in assets, with a 
capital and surplus of $200,000, $27,000 
paid insurance and $1,247,852 in force. 
In its early days the company was 
more active, having had over $3,000,000 
insurance in force in 1930-32. The in- 
come, which reached a peak of $107,984 
in 1934, dwindled to $32,915 in 1935. 
The National Old Line Life operated in 
Kansas only and wrote non-participat- 
ing business. J. W. Greenleaf was pres- 
ident. 

The Farmers & Bankers Life in 1935 
had $10,371,962 admitted assets and 
$50,763,646 insurance in force. Its capi- 
tal and surplus is $675,000 and last year 
it paid for $12,477,360 insurance. H. K. 
Lindsley, president of the Farmers & 
Bankers Life, is a former president of 
the American Life Convention. The 
company operates in nine states. 





Issue Pacific Mutual Decrees 


Three decrees have been issued on the 
Pacific Mutual by the Richmond, Va., 
circuit court. They provide the follow- 
ing: 
Authorization of the state treasurer to 
collect coupons on bonds and to pay 
minor expenses of the receivership; to 
cancel a policy obtained through mis- 
representation, and naming W. E. Craw- 
ford commissioner in chancery to attend 
to the receivership details. 

Commissioner Bowles has been named 
permanent receiver for the old Pacific 
Mutual Life in Virginia. He had pre- 
viously been temporary receiver. W. E. 
Crawford, Richmond attorney, is spe- 
cial court commissioner assisting Mr. 
Bowles. 


Probe St. Louis Benefit Outfit 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 31.—Inquiries 
have been received by the Milwaukee 
Better Business Bureau regarding the 
Franklin Life Benefit Association of 
St. Louis, said to be offering life, acci- 
dent and old age protection by mail at 
$1 down and $1 a month. The offer is 
being made to men, women and chil- 








dren from 1 to 80 years of age, without 
requiring a medical examination. The 
company is not licensed in any state. 
According to a report from the St. 
Louis Better Business Bureau, the com- 
pany has been under investigation by 
postoffice inspectors. 


Finley Joins Home 

The Home Life has added Charles 
A. Finley to its home office sales divi- 
sion. Mr. Finley has been active in in- 
surance circles in New York City for 
10 years. For the past six years he has 
been an assistant manager in the Times 
Square agency of the Prudential. Prior 
to that he was for several years a 
brokerage supervisor with the Elliott 
Hall agency of the Penn Mutual. He 
had two years of experience as a sales- 
man for a textile manufacturing concern 
before entering insurance. He attended 
New York University. Mr. Finley will 
promote the Home Life’s estate plan- 
ning methods and aid in the develop- 
ment of a full-time sccinctiien organiza- 
tion. 





Indianapolis Merger Effected 


All the records and the physical 
equipment of the United Mutual Life 
were moved Dec. 26 to the home office 
building of the new American United 
Life, 941 North Meridian street, In- 
dianapolis. 

The merger of the American Central 
Life and the United Mutual was an- 
nounced last September but has just 
been fully consummated. Herbert M. 
Woodlen is president and George A. 
Bangs is managing director of the new 
company. 





Columbus Companies Move 


COLUMBUS, O., Dec. 31—The Co- 
operative Life, an adjunct of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau, is moving from the A. I. 
U. Citadel in Columbus to the Pure Oil 
building, which the Farm Bureau re- 
Cooperative’s 


cently purchased. The 





Let Come 
What May 


. Life Insurance is the surest defence against 
the unpredictable storms of human stress and 


need. 


War — Pestilence — Economic Disaster — all 
have failed to weaken this great codperative 
agency of mutual protection. That is why the 
Sun Life of Canada is so justly proud of its 
long service to nearly One Million Policyhold- 
ers who have safeguarded themselves and 
their loved ones against the calamities com- 


mon to mankind. 








lease on the 2ist floor of the Citadel is 
being taken over by the Motorists Mu- 
tual, which will now occupy both the 
20th and 21st floors. 


Provident L. & A. Pays Bonus 


The Provident Life & Accident of 
Chattanooga granted a bonus of one 
month’s salary to 200 home office em- 
ployes who had been with the company 
for more than one year. Those who 
had served less than that time received 
two weeks salary. 


Occidental Life Bonus 


The Occidental Life of California gave 
a half of a month’s salary Christmas 
bonus to all employes receiving $200 
per month or less. 








Celebrate Golden Anniversary 


The Security Mutual Life is holding 
its 50th anniversary dinner on Jan. 4 in 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





Life Company Notes 

Vv. R. Smith, general manager of the 
Confederation Life of Canada, has been 
appointed a director. 

A dividend of 5 per cent (50 cents a 
share) has been declared by the Pan- 
American Life. This makes a total for 
the year of 8 per cent. 


The Bankers Health & Life of Macon, 
Ga., has voted a bonus of one week’s pay 
to its 250 employes. 


Declares Month’s Bonus 


American International Underwriters 
of New York City has just declared a 
bonus of a month’s salary to all em- 
ployes. This concern does a general 
worldwide insurance business (except in 
the United States and Canada) admin- 
istering foreign business of several 
American fire and casualty companies. 
It also represents the United States Life. 


A daughter has been born B. 
Knight, general agent of the ‘Ohio Btate 
life, Roxboro, N. C., and Mrs. Knight. 
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INDUSTRIAL FIELD NEWS 





Maine Reviews Agency Field 





Agency Executive London Life Com- 
ments on Selecting and Training 
of Life Insurance Men 





J. F. Maine} retiring agency executive 
London Life of London, Can., after 
reading an ,article in the R. & R. Serv- 
ice, which ‘said, “Life insurance is suf- 
fering from a lack of competent new 
men in its selling forces, general agents 
and managers are compiaining, etc.,” 
observed: 

“After approximately 42 years in the 
service, studying conditions across that 
period, I am wondering if there is not 
.a reason for this lack that could be rem- 
edied by life company officials? In my 
contact with men above the average in 
ability, I find some who feel that life 
insurance organizations are too highly 
mechanized; so much so, that they have 
little opportunity for initiative, or real 
expression of personality. Of course, if 
the personality is not good, it may be 
just as well not to have it expressed. 
I am, however, speaking of high grade 
men whose personality is -acceptable. 
Such men are desirous of becoming lead- 
ers, not merely a cog in a great ma- 
chine. 

“Just recently I have been discussing 
with men the possibility of entering the 
life insurance business, The very medi- 
ocre type who feel they can get by for 
a time and make a little money, will 
undertake the job. However, the men 
we want in the business are exceedingly 
hard to interest, due to the foregoing 
reason. There is more in life insurance 
than simply grinding out a record; there 
is character and personality as expressed 
in lifé insurance selling. It is a busi- 
ness that ought not to be carried on for 
purely mercenary reasons, either on the 
part of the company, or its representta- 
tives. It has in the past, and can in the 
future, render a service that excels all 
other service by financial institutions. 
Life: companies cannot afford to permit 
this type of business to be handled by 
the mediocre or less capable man. In 
view of the fact that life insurance com- 
panies are experiencing a great deal of 
difficulty in getting high grade men in- 
terested in the business, it will be well 
On our part to make a thorough survey 
to determine the reason for their atti- 
tude. 

“It is quite possible the plea by Nor- 
man Thomas for federal investigation of 
life insurance is not wholly political. The 
institution of life insurance is pure at 
heart; there is nothing in its fudamental 
principles at which we can point the 
finger of adverse criticism, Like many 
other good things however, it may be 
misunderstood if advocated by other 
a men of good character and person- 
ality. 
good comnion sense method of selecting 
and training men, and give them an op- 
portuity to develop a fair. amount of 
initiative, I believe it would dissipate the 
erroneous idea now held by many high 
grade men. After all, the men in the 
field are just as human as the officials 
of the company, and are looking for at 
least a fair degree of appreciation out- 
side of the monetary compensation re- 
ceived for the services they render. 


Need for Self Development 


| “T would suggest to the life company 
‘officials who are trying to develop the 
machine age system, making human 
cogs in the great wheel of life insur- 
ance sales organization, that they give 
this matter mature thought, thinking not 
of the present only, but of what the fu- 
ture holds. If high grade men are bound 
by system and organization toa degree 
that deprives them of self-development, 
they will not enter the business. On the 
other hand, if they should engage in the 
business and discover these things sub- 
sequently, they simply will not remain 
in it. A man was never intended to be 


If life companies will. develop a |. 





a machine; if therefore, we hope to se- 
cure high grade men for the life insur- 
ance business we shall have to go back 
to the first principles of the institution 
of life insurance.” 


Honor George Duffy 


A testimonial dinner was given George 
Duffy, who has retired as district man- 
ager for the Metropolitan Life at Water- 
town, N. Y., a position he has held for 
33 years. He has been identified with 
the company for 42 years. His suc- 
cessor is B. R. Carpenter, who has been 
manager at Malone, N. 








Wausau Manager Entertains Agents 


N. P. Beck, district manager Metro- 
politan Life, Wausau, Wis., was host 
to agents of the district, their wives and 
office employes at a dinner dance with 
100 in attendance including guests from 
ten cities in that section. Prizes were 
awarded to leading agents. 


ANAGER 
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Los Angeles Elects Shepard 





Lincoln National Manager Named by 
Life Managers—Leon Soper Is 
Vice-president 





Walter T. Shepard, Lincoln National, 
was elected president of the Life Man- 
agers Association of Los Angeles at the 








WALTER. T. SHEPARD 


‘December meeting. Other officers are: 
Vice-president, Leon A. Soper, Phoenix 
Mutual; secretary-treasurer, George H. 
Page, California-Western States Life; 
directors, James H. Cowles, Provident 
Mutual, and C. H. Carpenter, Canada 
Life. Hold-over directors are Russell 
L. Hoghe, Equitable of Iowa, and A. A. 
Dewar, Equitable of New York. Mr. 
Cowles is retiring president. Joseph 
Charleville, executive director, was com- 
mended for his work. 

Plans for increasing the membership 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Los Angeles were discussed. The mem- 
bership is now near the 450 mark. 





Robinson Ottawa President 


J. W. Robinson, Manufacturers Life, 
was elected president of the Life Man- 
agers Bureau of Ottawa, Ont., at the 
annual meeting. Other officers elected 
were: Honorary president, R. J. Davis, 
Mutual Life Canada; vice-president, 
Stanley Todd, Excelsior Life; secretary, 





W. H. Armstrong, Northern Life of 
Canada. 





Winnipeg Managers Elect 
The Life Managers Association of 
Winnipeg elected M. A. MacMurchy 
president; E. Case, vice-president, and 
W. B. Banfield, secretary-treasurer. O. 
P. Jones is retiring president. 


SALES MEETS 


Ohio National Conference 


The Ohio National Life is holding an 
agency supervisors’ meeting at the home 
office in Cincinnati. In attendance from 











the Pacific coast are E. C. Wills, Los 
Angeles, superintendent of agencies 
southwest division, and Reid Stone, 


Portland, Ore., superintendent of agen- 
cies northwest division. 


Equitable Entertains Leaders 


The Equitable Life of Iowa enter- 
tained its 12 ranking -salesmen of the 
nation at a luncheon and buffet dinner 
in Des Moines. 

They were E. J.: Faltysek, Chicago; 
R. O. Claypoole, Philadelphia; 

Treat, New Haven, Conn.; G. L. Maltby, 
Kansas City, Mo.: C. E. Moore, Mor- 





gantown, W. Va.; J. C. Deibler, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; J. F. Underdown, Syracuse, 
N.. YS: iG. (W. Randall, Williamsport, 


Pa.; F. E. Hartman, Oakland, Cal.; F. 
R. Bowlin, Memphis, Tenn.; J. G. Cas- 
tle, Buffalo, N. Y., and F. S. Castle, 
Portsmouth, O. 





People’s Life Iowa Meeting 
The Iowa department of the People’s 
Life of Indiana held its annual meeting 
in Des Moines Dec. 29, with 50 in at- 
tendance. The meeting was under di- 
rection of Oliver C. Miller, state man- 
ager. 





AGENCY NEWS 





Denver Trip for Qualifiers 


O. Sam Cummings, general agent for 
Texas for Kansas City Life, has offered 
his agents a free trip to the Denver con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters as a production prize 
for the first seven months of 1937. 
Under the moderate production require- 
ment of $100,000 of paid volume in 
seven months Mr. Cummings states he 
expects 50 to qualify. He states that 
six other Kansas City Life agencies are 
making similar offers. 

Mr. Cummings believes that no prize 
of equal monetary value can be offered 
which will prove of as much benefit to 
the agent. He expresses the hope other 
agencies will follow similar plans. Mr. 
Cummings is vice-president of the Na- 
tional association. 





Motivating Stories Printed 


By means of a mimeographed booklet, 
“Motivating Stories,” the members of 
the George E. Lackey agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit, cele- 
brated the Christmas season with a mu- 
tual exchange of sales “ammunition.” At 
present, based on the 11 months’ fig- 
ures, the Detroit agency is enjoying a 
40 percent gain in life insurance sales 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the authors who contributed to 
the booklet are Mr. Lackey, H. Ben 
Ruhl, the 1936 president of the agency’s 
association; Caleb R. Smith, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., past chairman Million Dol- 
lar Round Table; and Mrs. Lena Lake 
Forrest. The stories are presented for 
agents to read, and not for direct use 
by prospects. On the other hand, no 
supervisory urgings are incorporated in 
the presentation. The homeliness and 
simplicity of the individual stories is em- 
phasized. Each author included, wher- 
ever necessary,’ his ‘comments on’ his 











own actions, or the psychology of com-f}reasureé 
mencing to close at any certain point inf#. 
his narration. 2 
Leslie B. Eby, the agency’s leading>” 
consecutive weekly producer, carries af 
ledger type notebook containing loose- Life of 
leaf pages, each describing an actual case} ent to 
history. The typical page reproduced infofficers_ 
the “Motivating Stories” describes the[©- ae 
prospect who refused him an interview )OOUr it, 
—but who, when he died, could not pre-[4; 
vent it becoming common knowledge} 
that his wife and children were left af 
particularly small sum of insurance. Mr. ‘ 
Eby concludes with this comment, “I} 
ask you, who was he fooling?—me, orf 
his loyal wife and three lovely children?’ | 


Los Angeles Football Winner 


In the football contest of the Equita- 
ble Life of Iowa the Los Angeles Pgimpso1 
agency, Russell L. Hoghe, manager, dent; G 
won the championship of the American} Life, vi 
conference, winning six games out off dian - 
seven with a record of 857 percent. = a 
Agencies competing in_that group werefipenn 1 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Cincinnati, Mason [commit 
City, Cleveland, Portland, Columbus and F P dent, s 
Des Moines. There were eight confer- Fito the 
ences, each consisting of eight agencies. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 
Chicago Life Trust Group 


Resumes Meeting Activities 
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The life trust round table of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters fF 
will’ resume activities after 18 months’ 
lapse. The date of the January meeting 
has not been set. 

Meetings ceased in May, 1934, after 
the printing of “Life Values” was dis- 
continued. It is expected that the round 
table will cooperate in securing trust 
company speakers for sales clinics held 
by the Chicago association. 

Efforts will also be made to secure 
Borden and Busse films for use in the 
clinics during 1937. Further enlarge- 
ment of the clinic’s scope may also take 
place. 4 
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* Ok Ok 
Plans for Florida Congress 


The Florida states sales congress is 
being held in St. Petersburg, Jan. 14-15 [7 
in the Suwannee hotel. It will start © 
with a meeting of the state association | 
at a luncheon, followed by business 
meetings and election of officers. There 
will be an entertainment that evening 
for the state association and early ar- /).. 
rivals. The congress-itself will be started 
the morning of Jan. 15 and will end that © 
night with a banquet and dance at one | 
of the country clubs. The congress was | 
originally scheduled to be held in Febru- 7 
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ary but was set ahead due to the fact 7 
that accommodations could not be ob- 
tained at that time. : PF aye 
Vash Young was invited to St. PR vice-y 
Petersburg recently by the local associa- 7% vice-; 
tion. He spoke to an audience of 1,900 |) retary 
people on “Go Right When Things Go 73 '"5 P 
Wrong.” He also spoke over station © 
WFUN that day in St. Petersburg. 4 is 
* * * Swill ; 
Cumberland, Md.—New officers of the topics 
Alleghany county branch are: L. M. Rob- 
inson, president; F. W. Kremer, vice- 
president; R. E. Biggs, secretary-treas- |) Info 
urer. The executive committee includes 
John Park, W. L. Pierce, J. W. Holmes, L. Ag 
D. DeHaven, Arthur Huey and Russell more 
Saville. plete 
* *k x aid t' 
Vancouver B. C.—New officers are: H. tion 
C. Tregallis, president; H. B. Charlton, Ohio 
first vice-president; T. L. Mitchell, sec- Bure: 
ond vice-president; G. M. Martin, secre- reay 
tary; Gordon Ramsay, treasurer. ‘Assox 
Appleton, Wis.—George Nixon, Equi- plete 
table Life of New York, is the new presi- dling 
dent; W. E. Smith, vice-president; M. B. som 
Herner, treasurer; M. G. Fox, secretary. ‘poli 
( 
aoe inspe 





St. John, N. B.—New officers are: J. S. 
Angevine, president; A. H. McLeod, vice- 
president; L. J. McDonald, secretary-- 
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f com-ftreasurer. Executive committeemen are: 
oint inp. E- McLean, G. W. Malcolm, T. A. Mc- 
Mavity, O. F. Baughan, W. R. Chidley and 

. bc. H. McDonald. 

eadingf * * x 

TICS af) gioux City, Ia.—Lou Strongin, Mutual 
loose- “Life of New York, has been elected presi- 
al casefyent to succeed Henry Hampe. Other new 
intofficers are: G. I. Jenkins, vice-president; 
L. Wessman, treasurer, and é 
ugherty, secretary. On the executive 
ommittee are A. N. Carlson, C. W. Cot- 
ingham, H. E. McComb, F. H. Peterson 
d J. D. Walsh. Mr. Hampe becomes 





















ner | * OK Ox 

ae 

quita-F North Dakota—New officers are: Jay 
ngeles Pxcsimpson, Minnesota Mutual Life, presi- 
nager, nt; George Kremers, Lincoln National 


e, vice-president; R. A. Trubey, Guar- 
dian, Life, secretary-treasurer; John Ny- 
recent Pstul, Kansas City Life, chairman legisla- 
. e committee, and H. J. Gilbertson, 
WEr€P penn Mutual, chairman entertainment 
“committee. A. E. Jahn, retiring presi- 
‘dent, spoke briefly, discussing his visit 
‘to the conference of the South Dakota 
iassociation where he was guest speaker. 


* OK OK 





| St. Catharines, Ont.—W. H. Fair was 
Selected. president; T. H. Gillespie, vice- 
‘ ‘president; and J. H. O’Flynn, secretary. 





The new executive committee is com- 
“posed of the retiring president, H. N. 







‘Gayman, J. H. Graham, C. E. Misener, 


Bees erat sus 















> /J. R.. Thomson and: W. A. Sullivan. 
o,e ‘ * *K x 
ities be 
Niagara Falls, Ont.—F. M. Darker was 
"elected president to succeed F. W. Lloyd. 
Chi- P| K..A. Walker was elected vice president 
riters swith J. F. Forrester and F. V. Evans 
ynths’ ‘as district. vice-presidents. Miss L. R. 


eting Murray, treasurer. 
i ee Ne 


| ‘Burlington, Vt.—‘“Social Security” was 
} discussed at the last meeting by Prof. 
' George G. Groat of the department of 
economics of the University of Vermont. 


* *K * 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—New directors, who 
ecure | were empowered to elect officers, are: 
1 the i JW. Woodhams, Scott Field, J. D. Gold- 
arge- > smith, H. L. Harvey, Earl Hudson, Rob- 
ee ert Beisel, Rush Eastman, Walter Kelly 
ged Lawrence Mason. 
Dr. Carey K. Ganong of Kalamazoo 
College discussed the social security act. 
He believes the law will prove beneficial 


take 



















5 to a low-income class which has been 
ss is i unable in the past to make any provi- 
. | sion for self-support in old age. The 
14-15 |Fadvisability of creating so large a re- 
start | serve as is now contemplated was con- 
ation | Sidered doubtful, however, and he pre- 
‘sents |) dicted that Congress will make a number 
‘h |) of changes in the law. 
ere |) ‘John Hindelang of Detroit was en- 
ning cs dorsed for insurance commissioner. 
rar eke 
arted || ine ss N . 
that rh neton, N. B.—New officers are: _W. 
¥J. Dalzell, president; L. W. Irons, vice- 
one |) president; E. B. Bent, secretary-treas- 
was |) Wer, and T. C. McDougall, W. E. Craig, 
bru- R. C. Macdonald and F. W. Williams, ex- 
rs ecutive committeemen. 
ob * *K * 
Sudbury, Ont.—New officers are: Ar- 
St thur Samson, president; J. Barber, first 
rah vice-president; Miller Murdock, second 
Cla- Vice-president, and George Gillespie, sec- 
1,900 || tetary-treasurer. J. Macaulay is retir- 
Go (3 '88 president. 
tion F * kk 
Cleveland—F. D. Russell, president of 
3 the Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
will speak on social security and other 
the |) topics at the next meeting Jan. °8. 
tob- © 
rice- i 
eas: Information Facilitates Delivery 
3, L. Agents can secure delivery of policies 
sell More promptly if they will give com- 


Plete information on the applicant to 
aid the. inspection bureau in identifica- 
wee tion of the risk, said Felton J. Koch, 
ton, Ohio manager of the American Service 
ureau and the Hooper-Holmes Bu- 


a Teau, in a talk to the Life Underwriters 
Ssociation of Columbus. Furnishing 

the Inspection organization with com- 
wet my) Picte information will facilitate han- 
"B. ef dling of the case. If the agent senses 
ry. & some unusual situation regarding the 


applicant’s family or business life the 
Mspection company should be told so 
that the inspector can avoid irritating 
the applicant. 







‘all of the Equitable. 














CHICAGO 


CHICAGOANS HONOR PATTERSON 

A number of get-togethers were held 
in Chicago honoring A. E. Patterson, 
general agent Penn Mutual, who is to 
leave for Philadelphia Friday to take 
up his new duties as vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual. His own agency 
staff was host at a gathering at which 
Mrs. Eleanor Young: Skillin, leading 
woman agent, was toastmistress. About 
40 attended including J. M. Royer, the 
new general agent succeeding Mr. Pat- 
terson. The latter’s friends in the Equit- 
able Life of New York organization 
paid him honor at an informal party at 





which H. T. Wright, associate man- 


ager, and W. V. Woody, agency man- 
ager, were hosts. Mr. Royer also was a 
guest, others present including General 
Agent Courtenay Barber, Manager P. 
B. Hobbs, W. M. Rothaermel, superin- 
tendent of agencies, céntral department, 
After dinner the 
group -had a theater party. General 
agents and managers of other com- 
panies were hosts to Mr. Patterson at 
another informal dinner, which was at- 
tended by Wallace Boileau, vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual. 
* * * 
INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS 


H. W. McKinney of G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Co., Board of Trade building, Chi- 
cago, gives the following quotations on 
the stock of life companies: 

Par Div. Bid 
Aetna Life ..... 10 4 28 
Bank. Nat. Life. 10 1.00 23 27 
Build, Life, Ill.. 1 ewe 
Central Life, Ill. 10 sala 9 ‘ 
Cent. States Life 5 pee 3 5 
Columbia Nat...100 4.00 80 90 
Conn. Gen. Life. 10 .80 32 34 
Cont. Assurance. 10 2.00 38 40 
Cont. Am. Life.. 10 1.20 30 34 
Farm. & Traders.100 Z 
Fed. Life, Chgo. 10 wae as 
Girard Life ..... 10 -40 = 13 


Great Nor. Life. 10 wae 

Great South. Life 10 2.50 30 

Life & Cas., Ten. 2 ae 15 17 
Ente Of VGie'e cess 20 3.00 73 80 
Lincoln National 10 1.20 25% 26% 
Mo. State Life... 10 cae % 56 
Natl. Life & Ac. 10 1.60 65 75 
Northw. National 5 .60 16% 17% 
North Amer..... sat 2% 3% 
Ohio National .. 10 1.00 24 28 
Ohio State Life..100 10.00 225 aa 
Old Line Life.... 10 .60 16 17 
Pacific Mutual .. 1 AeA 3% 444 
Peoples Life, Ind 10 .60 20 25 
Philadelphia Life 10 eae 3% 4% 
Rockford Life .. 10 wr x 4 8 
Sun Life, Can...100 ae 625 650 
TFAVEIETS. ci cece 100 ee 475 485 


Union Central... 20 a 
Wisconsin Natl.. 10 50 16 18 


SLACK AGENCY’S DINNER 


The James Slack agency of the Con- 
tinental Assurance in Chicago held a 
Christmas Eve dinner for its agency 
force at the Illinois Athletic Club, with 
28 in attendance. Lester Johnson and 
Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice-presidents at 
the home office, were present and gave 
short talks. James J. Nolan of the 
agency spoke on business getting plans 
for 1937. 


RECORDS 


Protective Life—Reports greatest in- 
crease in ordinary business in 10 years 
for 1936. It now has approximately 
$90,000,000 in force, a gain of approxi- 
mately 28 percent since the depression 
began. Assets and premium income for 
1936 are both the highest ever. 

E. W. Owen, Sun Life, Detroit—paid 
for $3,560,000 life insurance and annui- 
ties and $2,942,255 of group life in 1936. 
S. S. Harvey, H. M. Hickey and H. W. 
Tryloff led. the agency in volume 
and F. J. McCarthy, C. D. Ryder and F. 
BE. Haehling in number of sales and con- 
secutive weekly production. 

C. W. Peterson; San Francisco, Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life—December was the best 
month in the agency’s history. 











The corporate name of the Fidelity 
Group Insurance Company of Dallas has 
been changed to Consolidated Life. 








“best opportunity in the field” 


An exact copy of part of a letter received from 
an agent who recently joined us. 


"In the meantime I have been care— 
fully studying the manual and some of 
the literature and I am certainly sold 
on the Company and its policies. 


"I think this Company now offers 
the Salesman the best opportunity in 
the field, and I am speaking from a 
long experience in the business. 


"I certainly expect to put this 
part of the State on the map for the 
Bankers Mutual Life Company." 


Yours very truly, 


Ae By -D. 


BANKERS MUTUAL LIFE Co. 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Founded in 1907 
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A STRAIGHT LINE is the shortest distance between 
two points...... 


BERKSHIRE JUVENILE INSURANCE 


is the shortest route from prospects to completed sales. 
eo ee © © @ 

The BERKSHIRE JUVENILE PLAN shows the way to 

BETTER INCOMES today because it reaches into fields 

hitherto uncultivated. If your portfolio does not include 

this “BEST SELLER” plan, you are handicapping your 


earning possibilties. 


“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1851) 
Pittsfield, Mass. Fred H. Rhodes, President 


85th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
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News AsouT LIFE POLICIES |; | 

21 ‘ 

: 

New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes p24 
in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. Supplementing the “Unique Manual- ; 
Digest” and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 27 
PRICE, $5.00 and $2.00 respectively. eB 
30 
31 
Western & Southern Scale | Equitable’s Dividends Given} 3} 
ae p34 
m 35 
Ordinary Premium Rates Are Revised | Readjusted Scale for 1937 of New York} 36 
Upward and Disability Income Company Presented in Greater + 
Clause Discontinued Detail 0 
: 41 
The Western & Southern has revised In the issue of Dec. 24 was presented) ra 
its premium rates effective Jan. 1 and is | information relating to the dividend ref) 44 
discontinuing the income disability fea- | adjustment action of the Equitable Lift) 4¢ 
ture. As of Dec. 1 the company liber- | of New York with an abbreviated table) 47 
alized and simplified wording of indus- | showing the new figures for ordinaryy = 
trial policies. life, 20-pay, optional retirement at 65)) 50 
The new ordinary department pre-| and 3 percent annual premium retire. = 





With... 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











miums show moderate increase on the 
commercial whole life, endowment at 
age 85 and limited payment life forms, 
with more. substantial increase on 
higher premium endowments. Waiver 
of premium disability will be continued 
but the company will no longer issue 
the income feature. 


Fears Future Trends 


While the Western & Southern has 

experienced very favorable loss ratio, 
the general claim trend and the tend- 
ency shown in court decisions toward 
extremely liberal interpretation caused 
the company to curtail the disability in- 
come for fear of future difficulties. 
_ The most outstanding change in the 
industrial contract is in the extended in- 
surance provision. Any policy in force 
less than three years is allowed a week 
of extended insurance for each five 
week’s premiums paid in cash. After 
three years the regular tables apply. 
Non-forfeiture values are adjusted for 
each 13 weeks’ premiums paid beyond 
the last completed year. The revised 
ordinary premium rates for several 
more popular forms are: 








1660-1937 


“Guardian of 


American Families 
for 77 Years” 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A MUTUAL COMPANY e ESTABLISHED 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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Crown Raises Non-par Rate 


The Crown Life of Toronto has in- 


creased rates on non-par policies effec- 
tive Jan. 1, which is similar to increases 
recently made by other companies. It 
was caused by changes in the com- 
pany’s tables, assuming earning of a 
lower interest rate in the future. The 





Crown adjusted its dividend rate on 





participating contracts Dec. 1. 





ment annuity.. The complete dividend 
book now has been distributed to the)” 
agents and a more complete tabulation)” 
of the new dividends is presented be- 
low: 

Ordinary Life 


% Accu.) 
Age 2 65 10 15 8 20 20 FF 
— a en 
$ ; 
20 5.60 11.04 6.57 7.35 741 132.56) 
21 5.66 11.16 6.67 7.39 7.68 133.9)7 
22 5.72 11.380 6.76 7.45 7.65 185.3017 
93 5.79 11.44 6.86 7.50 7.63 136.54)" 
24 «6.86 11.59 6.98 7.57 7.61 137.70) 
25 5.93 11.76 7.09 7.64 7.60 138.80) 
26 6.01 11.91 7.13 7.61 7.60 189.81) 
27 6.09 12.08 7.19 7.59 7.60 140.7177 
28 618 12.27 7.24 7.57 7.60 141.68)) 
29 6.27 12.47 7.31 7.55 7.61 142.451) 
30 6.37 («12.68 7.38 7.54 7.63 143.20) 
31 6.47 12.82 7.385 7.54 7.65 143,81) 
32 6.59 12.97 7.32 7.55 7.66 144.42)7 
33. 6.71 13.14 7.29 7.55 7.67 144.9059 
34 6.74 13.33 7.27 7.57 7.67 145.897) 
35 «6.80 13.44 7.26 7.59 7.67 145.63)) 
36 6.85 13.45 7.25 7.61 7.81 145.83) 
37 6.92 13.47 7.25 7.63 7.95 146.2578 
38 6.99 13.51 7.26 7.64 8.10 146.75) 
39 6.95 13.56 7.27 7.65 8.25 147.31) 
40 6.90 13.53 7.28 7.64 8.39 148.01) 
41 6.87 13.50 7.30 7.80 8.69 149.03)) 
42 6.83 13.49 7.31 7.97 9.01 150.40) 
43 6.81 13.49 7.32 8.13 9.34 152.179 
44 6.79 13.50 7.31 8.29 9.70 154.31 
45 6.78 13.52 7.30 8.46 10.06 156.89) 
46 6.77 13.56 7.47 8.79 10.45 1659.91 
47 6.76 13.60 7.63 9.15 10.86 163.39 
48 6.76 13.64 7.80 9.53 11.29 167.41 
49 6.76 13.68 7.97 9.93 11.75 171.93 
50 = 6.76 «18.71 8.14 10.35 12.23 177.00 
51 6.74 13.93 8.51 10.80 12.73 182.67 
52 «6.71 14.17 8.89 11.27 13.26 188.99 
53 6.67 14.39 9.30 11.77 13.82 193.03 
54 6.84 14.61 9.74 12.30 14.40 203.88 
55 «=: 7.01.:—«15.01 10.21 12.87 15.01 212.53 
56 7.18 15.64 10.70 13.46 15.66 221.85 
57 7.35 16.32 11.23 14.10 16.34 231.95 
58 7.52 17.03 11.79 14.76 17.06 242.87 
59 7.93 17.79 12.39 15.46 17.83 254.72 
60 8.37 18.87 13.03 16.21 18.64 267.56 
61 8.85 20.04 13.72 16.99 20.63 282.4479 
65 11.16 25.93 16.90 20.68 30.53 366.79” 
70 15.20 37.28 22.20 35.53 50.20 .....™ 
ee a 
*Including special 5th year dividend. || 
20 Payment Life 
* 
20 6.11 12.22 7.48 8.53 9.20 151.61) 
21 6.18 12.34 7.57 8.58 9.22 153.10) 
22 «6.24 12.49 7.67 8.64 9.23 154.547 
23 6.31 12.68 7.77 8.71 9.26 155.968 
24 6.38 12.78 7.88 8.78 9.29 157.318 
25 6.45 12.94 7.99 8.86 9.32 158.607 
26 6.53 13.10 8.03 °8.86 9.36 159.867) 
27 6.61 13.28 8.09 8.86 9.41 161.06) 
28 6.70 13.46 8.15 887 9.46 162.23) 
29 6.79 13.66 8.22 8.88 9.52 163.30) 
30 6.89 13.87 8.29 8.90 9.58 164.38) 
31 6.99 14.00 8.27 8.92 9.64 165.31) 
32 «7.10 14.15 825 8.95 9.71 166.179 
33. 7.22 14.32 8.24 8.99 9.78 167.028 
34 7.26 14.50 8.24 9.03 9.85 167.7119 
35 7.30 14.61 8.24 9.07 9.92 168.327 
36 7.85 14.62 8.24 9.12 10.07 168.96)7 
37 7.42 14.64 8.25 9.16 10,23 169.64 © 
38 7.48 14.68 8.26 9.20 10.40 170.36 7 
39 7.44 14.72 8.28 9.24 10.57 171.16 
40 7.39 14.69 8.30 9.27 10.74 171.97 
41 7.36 14.65 8.32 9.42 11.00 178.03 
42 7.32 14.63 8.34 9.58 11.26 174.3479 
438 7.29 14.62 8.35 9.74 11.54 175.93 
44 7.26 14.62 8.35 9.90 11,84 177.84 
45 7.24 14.68 8.35 10.06 12.14 180.04) 
46 7.22 14.65 8.49 10.35 12.46 182.58 
47 7.21 14.67 8.64 10.65 12.79 185.51 
48 7.20 14.69 8.79 10.98 13.13 188.829 
49 7.18 14.70 8.94 11:32 13.49 192.57 
50 0©=« 7.16 14.71 9.09 11.68 13.87 196.79 
51 7.14 14.90 9.41 12.05 14.26 201.48) 
52 7.09 15.09 9.75 12.46 14.67 206.80 
53 7.04 15.28 10.11 12.88 15.10 212.74 
54 7.18 15.46 10.50 13.33 15.55 219.38 
55 7.83 15.81 10.91 13.81 16.02 226.75 7 
56 «7.48 16. : : ; : 
BY.  %63- 1% : : 
BS. -taeS) are : ; 
59 «8.1718. ; ; 
60 8.5919. 15 io 
65 11.26 26.18 17.06 20.77 24.46 356.64 


*Including Special 5th Year Dividend. 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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————— F 
mum) (CONT'D FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 
= 20 Year Endowment 
s P20 5.77 11.56 7.90 9.48 10.79 161.58 
© 21 5.86 11.75 8.01 9.56 10.87 163.49 
Poo 5.96 11.97 8.12 9.64 10.97 165.48 
Po3 6.06 12.19 8.23 9.73 11.07 167.4 
inges B04 6.16 12.41 8.35 9.82 11.17 169.50 
l M05 6.28 12.64 8.47 9.91 11.27 171.48 
nual- © 56 6.89 12.88 8.54 9.96 11.38 173.45 
vely. P27} «©66.51 13.13 8.63 10.02 11.49 175.42 
728 6.63 13.39 8.72 10.08 11.59 177.37 
99 6.76 13.66 8.81 10.15 11.71 179.28 
———. 30 6.89 13.94 8.90 10.21 11.88 181.10 
ma 3 7.03 14.16 8.93 10.28 11.95 182.88 
Gi 32 «7.18 14.39 8.96 10.35 12.08 184.60 
Iveny 3 7.383 14.64 8.90 10.43 12.21 186.21 
34 7.40 14.90 9.02 10.50 12.34 187.70 
a 3 7.48 15.08 9.05 10.58 12.48 189.11 
sw York! 3 7.57 15.18 9.09 10.66 12.63 190.45 
B37 7.67 15.27 9.13 10.74 12.78 191.75 
ater = 3 7.77 15.39 9.17 10.81 12.93 193.02 
' 39 7.76 15.50 9.21 10.88 13.09 194.23 
> 40 7.74 15.54 9.26 10.95 13.25 195.40 
' 41 7.73 15.57 9.30 11.09 13.43 196.70 
m 42 7.72 15.61 9.34 11.23 13.61 198.09 
resentedi) 43 7.72 15.66 9.37 11.37 13.80 199.64 
lend ref) 44 7.71 15.70 9.38 11.51 13.99 201.31 
ble Livy 4° 7.71 15.76 9.39 11.65 14.20 203.19 
€ Lily 46 7.71 15.82 9.53 11.89 14.42 205.33 
ed table 47 7.71 15.87 9.67 12.13 14.64 207.73 
srdinarve) 48 7-72 15.92 9.80 12.39 14.88 210.42 
49 «= 7.71 (15.95 9.93 12.66 15.13 213.4 
t at 65/9 50 7.70 15.97 10.06 12.95 15.39 216.85 
retire), 51 7.67 16.15 10.34 13.26 15.67 220.67 
eis 52 «67.62 «16.34 10.64 13.58 15.97 225.03 
Ividend/> 53 7.56 16.51 10.95 13.93 16.28 229.95 
to thel) 54 7.69 16.66 11.29 14.31 16.61 235.50 
bulation) 55 7-83 16.98 11.66 14.71 16.96 241.79 
56 7.96 17.51 12.05 15.15 17.34 248.69 
ted bel) 57 $109 18:08 12.47 15.61 17.74 256.26 
) 58 8.21 18.68 12.92 16.11 18.18 264.58 
59 8.57 19.32 13.41 16.65 18.64 273.80 
60 8.96 20.27 13.94 17.22 19.14 283.96 
65 11.44 26.63 17.28 20.96 22.29 355.88 
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*Including Special 5th Year Dividend. 
Optional Retirement at 65 


20 5.62 11.09 6.71 7.57 8.02 185.51 
25 5.98 11.88 7.29 7.96 8.13 143.47 
3 6.48 12.95 7.70 8.10 8.51 151.14 
35 7.02 13.97 7.84 -8.56 9.22 159.61 
40 7.386 14.62 8.35 9.43 11.01 173.58 
45 7.71 15.76 9.39 11.65 14.20 203.19 
50 8.80 8.61 $2.80 16:98 .... TIUS%7 
53 10.09 22.53 15.66 .... 157.98 
Economie Adjustment 
« 
21 3.69 7.52 6.56 7.82 17.72 
25 3.74 7.62 7.01 7.58 7.67 
30 3.86 7.87 7.384 7.53 7.78 
35 4.08 8.24 7.16 7.57 7.82 
40 4.06 8.04 7.26 7.65 8.62 
45 3.87 7.68 7.28 8.51 10.44 
50 3.70 7.35 8.21 10.58 12.87 
54 6.00 12.00 10.01 12.79 15.40 


: Dividends for the 3 percent participat- 
ing annuities are presented below, the 
Equitable showing the same figure at a 
given age for the first five years. 
3% ANNUITY DIVIDEND 
Life Per $100 Yr. Income (Male) 


20 $11.93 37 $10.60 54 $9.48 71 $8.89 
21 11.85 38 10.52 55 9.43 72 8.90 
22 Iv.7¢ 6386 610.45 #56 9.38 73 $88 
23 11.69 40 10.37 57 9.33 74 8.88 
24 11.61 41 10.30 58 9.28 75 8.88 
25 11.53 42 10.23 59 9.24 76 8.88 
26 11.46 43 10.16 60 9.21 77 8.87 
27 11.38 44 10.09 61 9.17 78 8.88 
28 11.29 45 10.02 62 9.14 79 8.89 
29 11.21 46 9.95 63 9.10 80 8.89 
30 11.14 47 9.89 64 9.07 81 8.90 
31 11.06 48 9.83 65 9.04 82 8.92 
32 10.98 49 9.76 66 9.02 83 8.94 
33 10.90 50 9.70 67 8.99 84 8.95 
3 10.82 51 9.64 68 8.97 85 8.98 
3 10.75 52 9.59 69 8.95 (and 

3 10.67 53 9.53 70 8.92 over) 

Refund 

20 $11.75 387 $10.14 54 $8.34 71 $6.35 
a1 11.66 38 10.04 55 8.22 72 6.23 
22 11.57 9.94 56 8.11 73 6.11 
a3 11.48 40 9.84 57 7.99 74 5.99 
24 11.39 41 9.73 58 7.88 75 5.87 
25 11.30 42 9.638 59 7.77 76 5.75 
26 11.31 43 9.52 60 7.65 77 5.63 
27 11.12 44 9.42 61 7.54 78 5.51 
28 11.02 45 9.31 62 7.42 79 5.39 
29 10.93 46 9.21 63 7.30 80 5.28 
3 10.83 47 9.11 64 7.18 81 5.16 
31 10.73 48 9.00 65 7.06 82 5.05 
32 10.64 49 8.89 66 6.95 83 4.93 
33 10.54 50 8.78 67 6.83 84 4.82 
34 10.44 51 8.67 68 6.71 85 4.70 
35 10.34 52 8.56 69 6.59 (and 

36 10.24 53 8.45 70 6.47 over) 


New Deferred Annuity Form 





Equitable of New York Announces 3 
Percent Participating Refund 
Contract 





_The Equitable announces a new 
Single premium deferred refund annuity 
designed to provide a modern, scientific 
Program of old age protection. Four 
contracts are available—with payments 
Starting at ages 55, 60, 65 or 70, with 
no choice or change in retirement age 
after issuancec. The monthly income 
is payable for life starting at the se- 
lected retirement age. In case of sub- 





sequent death the payments continue 
to a beneficiary until the entire original 
consideration has been returned. In 
case of annuitant’s death prior to retire- 
ment age, the consideration will be paid 
to a beneficiary in 120 equal monthly 
installments. 

These contracts are on the 3 percent 
interest assumption basis and are par- 
ticipating. There are no cash or loan 
values. The forms will be issued at all 
ages upward from age 10, and for not 
less than $500 single consideration nor 
providing less than $10 a month income. 
The consideration on male lives per $10 
monthly income for the four forms is: 


Single Consideration (Male) 


Age 55 60 65 70 
10...$ 458.93 $ 322.71 $ 214.27 $ 131.48 
1 3 ee 473.93 333.41 221.48 136.01 
pe 489.47 344.48 228.96 140.71 
3... 505.56 355.94 236.71 145.59 
14... 522.21 367.83 244.76 150.65 
15.. 539.43 380.17 253.13 155.91 
16... 557.25 392.95 261.80 161.37 
re. 575.67 06.18 270.80 167.03 
18.. 594.73 419.88 280.13 172.92 
19.. 614.52 434.08 289.81 179.03 
20.. 635.03 48.79 299.85 185.39 
re 656.25 464.02 310.27 191.99 
22. 678.22 479.81 321.08 198.86 
23 700.96 496.27 332.30 206.00 
24.. 724.52 513.33 343.95 213.42 
25.. 749.02 531.03 356.04 221.14 
26.. 774.40 549.37 368.66 229.17 
ee 800.68 568.39 381.88 237.53 
28.. 827.90 588.12 395.47 246.29 
29.. 856.19 608.65 409.67 255.4 
30.. 885.60 630.05 424.44 264.98 
ae... 916.08 652.27 439.80 274.92 
32.. 947.68 675.34 455.77 285.29 
33.. 980.61 699.30 472.39 296.11 
34... 1,014.85 724.23 489.79 307.40 
35... 1,050.39 750.35 508.00 19.20 
36... 1,087.34 777.50 526.98 331.52 
ot .. 1,125.96 805.74 546.77 344.39 
38... 1,166.08 835.12 567.40 357.85 
39... 1,207.83 865.96 588.91 372.09 
40... 1,251.54 898.14 611.51 387.03 
41... 1,296.9 931.64 635.25 402.68 
42... 1,344.46 966.61 660.04 419.07 
43... 1,394.10 ,003.40 685.93 436.26 
44... 1,445.78 1,041.75 712.98 454.27 
45... 1,500.10 1,081.74 741.58 473.15 
46... 1,556.62 1,123.99 771.60 493.19 
47... 1,616.17 1,168.06 803.00 514.36 
48... 1,678.19 1,214.23 835.84 536.61 
49. 1,743.65 1,262.95 870.74 559.98 
50. 1,812.03 1,313.79 907.37 584.54 
51. 1,884.15 1,367.66 945.72 610.57 
52. 1,959.91 1,424.04 986.41 638.32 
GOias,  Ronans 1,483.70 1,029.36 667.54 
Racce Tacnces 1,546.38 1,074.38 698.29 
Maes. ~ ‘aete ste 1,682.78 1,122.50 730.93 
CP copie 1,757.33 1,173.12 765.93 
rears ee 1,226.85 802.81 
aiens ‘sawaee sersietes 1,283.94 841.74 
ees, Veataae rome eas 1,344.47 883.93 
Geet ieee Tawde 1,409.04 928.47 
Geen 5 “aeuaes 1,477.8 975.93 
Gees “saeeas | tenes 1,551.09 1,027.13 
Gaasa “Guiges “cadeae “ aaeeds 1,081.24 
Gos saaesin Gates, ose eee 1,140.34 
GGne  sdewee  Teacnae, \ceevane 1,202.89 
RO “Saexia “Seausa Beaeares 1,271.33 
Geis. Hoatis “Sxeeuaem eventos 1,344.56 


The dividends for these contracts are: 


Dividends ver $10 Ineome at 55 


> 
a 
) 
bo 


3 4 5 
REE Sac $1.64 $1.92 $1.99 $2.06 $2.13 
Ne ae oye 1.94 2.28 2.35 2.42 2.53 
Be asec 2.29 2.67 2.77 2.84 2.95 
7 aaa era 2.68 3.15 3.25 3.39 3.49 
| eee 3.18 3.74 3.84 3.98 4.11 
EO <5 9 6 sta 4.41 4.57 4.74 4.90 
< pePcerrer 4.49 5.27 5.46 5.63 5.82 
C1 5.39 6.31 6.53 6.75 7.01 
GG cweas-a4 6.51 7.63 7.90 8.18 8.46 


1] Borers $1.15 $1.35 $1.40 $1.45 $1.50 
1h eer cere 1.37 1.61 1.66 1.71 1.78 
ME Sa lasavn 1.62 1.89 1.96 2.01 2.08 
tL a Pape eae 1.90 2.23 2.31 2.40 2.47 
SL ee 2.26 2.66 2.73 2.83 2.92 
aaa 2.70 3.15 3.27 3.39 3.50 
GUE ot oa: dcaere 3.23 3.78 3.92 4.04 4.18 
45 3.89 4.55 4.71 4.87 5.05 
Deuce 4.72 5.53 5.73 5.93 6.14 
GO macs crs TOO 6.80 7.04 7.30 7.57 


Dividends per $10 Income at 65 


iT Fee $0.77 $0.90 $0.93 $0.96 $0.99 
1 | eee § .07 1.10 1.14 1.19 
OE aig ahecas 1.08 1.26 1.31 1.34 1.39 
a cea ee 1.27 1.50 1.55 1.61 1.66 
| 1.52 1.79 1.84 1.91 1.97 
te Pa 1.83 2.13 2.21 2.29 2.37 
MN Kg: Sa ag 2.20 2.58 2.67 2.75 2.84 
ae 2.66 3.12 3.23 3.34 3.46 
GO i occas 3.26 3.82 3.96 4.10 4.24 
| SP ae 4.04 4.73 4.90 5.08 5.27 
Oca cea 5.05 5.95 6.16 6.39 6.63 
Dividends per $10 Income at 70 

BO ittrace $0.47 $0.55 $0.57 $0.59 $0.61 
1) ee 5 .66 .68 -70 -73 
BO Scene 67 .78 81 .83 .86 
a. Cog 79 .93 .96 1.00 1.03 
| eee oe 95 1.12 1.15 1.19 1.23 
BM iidiedtice 1.35 1.34 1.39 1.44 1.49 
ye eee 1.39 1.63 1.69 1.74 1.80 
C1 eee 1.70 1.99 2.06 2.13 2.21 
eee 2.10 2.46 2.55 2.64 2.73 
ok ae « 3.08 3.19 3.31 3.43 
CO 22 -.55- 3.33 3.92 4.06 4.21 4.37 
Cees 4.32 5.08 5.27 5.48 5.70 

















The successful life insurance company must 
use, for its basic construction, the same rule as 
the building contractor, viz: Its financial policy 
and business fundamentals must go “down to 
bed rock.” A solid basis of honesty and a clear 
vision of duty must be there if the company is to 
discharge its many and varied obligations and 
prosper. 


In 1907 the founders of Peoples Life Insurance 
Company laid the first foundation stone. That 
that stone was laid on bed rock is shown by 
the record of the company. 


Do you want your career as a life underwriter 
laid on bed rock? Then you will find it pays to 
be friendly with “The Friendly Company.” 











PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 
Il 








LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Union Central Enters Juvenile 





Four New Policies Issued — Minimum 
Limits on Father of Child Are 
Required 





The Union Central Life has entered 
the juvenile field with four new policies. 
Twenty payment life, 20 year endow- 
ment, 20 payment endowment at age 60 
and endow ment at 18 forms will be writ- 
ten on chikdren from birth to age 10. 
The policies will be written for amounts 
from $1,000 to $10,000. A father must 
carry’a ininimum of $5,000 on his own 
life and he must have at least three 
times as much as the child. A partial 
medical examination of the child is re- 
quired and after age 91% a full examina- 
tion is provided. 

A father: must pass a full medical ex- 
amination if payor insurance is desired 
providing for waiver of premium if the 
applicant dies or becomes disabled be- 
fore the policy anniversary nearest the 
assured’s 21st birthday. The father must 
be 50.or under -to obtain this protection. 
When a policy is written for less than 
$2,000, cash must accompany the appli- 
cation with a $10 minimum premium. 

Death benefits are graded on the basis 
of $200 per year of age at death for each 
$1,000 of insurance, reaching the’ full 
face amount at age 5. Premiums quoted 
below are for insurance on the life of 
the child only. The waiver of premium 
features mentioned above are added for 
a small extra premium which depends 
upon the plan of insurance, the age of 
the child and age of parent. 


Juvenile Rates per $1,000 


20 Pay. 20 Yr. 20 Pay. End 

Ages _ Life En End. 60 at 18 
1 $24.92 $48.61 $27.29 $ 57.80 
2 24.90 48.62 27.38 61.78 
3 24.70 48.33 27.28 65.96 
4 24.46 47.96 27.14 70.64 
5 24,22 47.56 27.01 76.01 
6 24.00 47.15 26.90 82.33 
7 23.96 46.90 26.97 90.06 
8 24.05 46.77 27.18 99.56 
9 24.23 46.73 27.46 111.33 





Lower Limit Set at $1,000 


Henceforth the Continental Assurance 
will issue no policies in amounts less 
than $1,000 except on policy forms pro- 
viding for premiums equivalent to or 
greater than those charged for year en- 
dowment. 


NEW YORK 


ANSEL WORMS RESIGNS 


Ansel Worms, after“many years. as 
agency manager in the greater New 
York department of the Equitable of 
New York, has resigned.. He and. the 
members of his agency will be .asso- 
ciated with the H. H: Wilson agency in 
New York City. 

ek, a 
T. M. RIEHLE HEADS AGENCY 


T. M. Riehle, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and a leading producer of the Equitable 
of New York in New York City, was 
elected president of John M. Riehle & 
Co. of that city. He succeeds his 
father, John M., who died a few days 
ago. The son has been actively ident- 
fied with the agency for 24 years as 
treasurer and director. Other officers 
elected are: W. D. Hill, vice-president, 
connected with thé office 15 years; 
Henry Alpert, secretary, with 13 years’ 
service, and G. J. Hauben, treasurer. 














Oregon Mutual’s New Office 


The Oregon Mutual Life is opening 
a new western Oregon agency Feb. 1 in 
the Miner building, Eugene, in charge of 
Perry H. Walbridge, general agent. 

The headquarters of Howard R. Pick- 
ett, district supervisor, are being moved 
to Salem, Ore., and more territory will 
be assigned to him. 








LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Katzman With Guardian Life 





Former Prudential Assistant Manager 
to Direct Leyendecker-Schnur’s Full 
Time Organization in N. Y. 





S. J. Katzman, formerly assistant 
manager of the Wofford agency of the 
Prudential in New York City, has been 
made production manager in charge of 
full time men by the Leyendecker- 














Ss. J. KATZMAN 


Schnur agency of the Guardian Life of 
New York in New York City. 

Mr. Katzman is one of the C. L. U. 
pioneers in New York City, having re- 
ceived the designation in 1931. He holds 
the degree of Bachelor of Commercial 
Science from New York University and 
is a graduate of its former life insur- 
ance sales training course. Before 
going into the life insurance business 
with the Ives & Myrick agency in 1925. 
he was in the accounting © business. 
Leaving Ives & Myrick, he went to the 
Wofford agency in 1934, becoming as- 
sistant manager late in 1935. A year 
later he resigned to go into personal 
production. Just before leaving that 
agency he was speaker at its Monday 
morning meeting. 


Trainer and Educator 


Mr. Katzman has built up quite a 
reputation in life insurance sales train- 
ing and education. In 1935 he spoke at 
a regional convention of the Prudential 
and was on the program of the 1936 
sales congress of the New York City 
Life Underwriters Association. He has 
addressed a number of agency meetings 
in New York City. He has always 
maintained a substantial personal pro- 
duction. 

At the same time the Le yendecker- 
Schnur agency appointed Ned Urwin, 
for the past year a personal producer 
as brokerage supervisor for both offices 
of the agency. Before joining the L-S 
agency, Mr. Urwin was for five years 
with the Equitable Life of New York 
and attained production club member- 
ship every year. 


Schafer of John Hancock 
Is Named District Manager 





Henry G. Schafer, supervisor of gen- 
eral agencies in the home office of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Feb. 1, 
will become district manager of a new 
district to be established in Somerville, 
Mass. Mr. Schafer is a veteran of 28 
years with the John Hancock. He 
started with Robert Clark, district man- 
ager at Boston, being with him for many 





years, later as assistant manager. Then 





he was taken into the home office agency 
department and after a time was sent to 
St. Louis where he managed the John 
Hancock’s general agency for a short 
period. About four years ago he re- 
turned to the home office with the title 
of supervisor of general agencies. 





Balkema Detroit Manager 


Appointment of E. P. Balkema as 
manager of the Detroit office of North- 
western National Life is announced. He 
has been with the company since 1928, 
when he started as a producer in Battle 
Creek, Mich. He was called to the home 
office in 1930 to become agency instruc- 
tor and has served in that capacity since. 
He isa C. L. U. The Detroit office has 
for several years been one of Northwest- 
ern National’s leading agencies and this 
year is slated to finish fourth or fifth 
among all agencies of the company. 
During the past year the agency added 
several new producers to its organiza- 
tion, whose production has been out- 
standing for first-year men. Mr. Bal- 
kema plans to continue with an exten- 
sive campaign for additional man power. 
Mr. Balkema is a native of Grandville; 
Mich., anda graduate of Albion Col- 
lege. 





Paul Field Resigns 


Paul L. Field, assistant manager of 
the Detroit office of the Northwestern 
National Life has resigned after having 
been with that company for 13% years. 

Mr. Field was born in Mason, Mich. 
He attended Albion College for two 
years and graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1916. Mr. Field returned 
to Albion College as director of ath- 
letics and coach of football and other 
athletic sports. He had been a college 
classmate of Truman H. Cummings, 
who some months ago resigned as De- 
troit manager of the Northwestern Na- 
tional to become general agent of the 
National Life of Vermont in Cleveland 
and it was through Mr. Cummings that 
Mr. Field was induced in 1923 to enter 
the life insurance work. 

Mr. Field is leaving with his family 
for two or three months in Florida, and 
will announce his future business plans 
upon his return. 





Geise Is Agency’ Organizer 

Sidney A. Geise, special agent in the 
Milwaukee office of the New York Life, 
has been appointed agency organizer for 
the northwest department and will con- 
tinue his headquarters at the Wisconsin 
branch office in Milwaukee. U. D. Ward 
is agency director. Mr. Geise joined 
the New York Life last July after re- 





Ray and Hale, Travelers 
Men, in Columbus Team 





Joseph W. Ray and Allen Hale of the 
Columbus 


Travelers organization 
have formed a 
partnership. They 
will specialize in 
life and disability 
insurance and_ all 
forms of business 
life and employer- 
employe _ relation- 
ship contracts. Ray 
joined the Travel- 
ers in 1923 and be- 
came manager of 
the life depart- 
ment in 1929. Re- 
cently he declined 


at 





a promotion, that 
would have com- J. W. RAY 
pelled him _ to 


spend much of his time away from Co- 
lumbus. He is a past president of the 
Life Underwriters and the Life Manag- 
ers Associations. Mr. Hale has been an 
agent of the Travelers for 15 years. 















signing as sales manager for the centr, 
west for the Commander-Larabee Mill 
ing _Company of Minneapolis, wit 
headquarters in Milwaukee. Previous| 





he had been district manager at Detroifi7 
. /Simy 
Felton to Nashville 
S. J. Felton, agency organizer for th¥itoo - 
Howard H. Conley agency of the Ne Pla 
York Life at Little Rock, has bee 
transferred to Nashville as agency dip 
rector to supervise a part of ‘Lennesse, 
and seven counties of Virginia. He hal) The 


been a member of the Conley staff sinc§) secret 





1921, serving from 1924 to 1929 af¥cince 
agency cashier. Mr. Conley was toast#) ance 
master at a dinner given Mr. Felton}? relian 
Guests included Ross Davis, Wheeling secret 
W. Va., agency director, who is spend{9 nical 
ing the holidays at Little Rock. > natiot 
mis co 

H. T. Ellerby Detroit Head | g lode 
H. T. Ellerby has been appointed by A Cong 
the Guarantee Mutual Life generdy j the h 
agent for Detroit and 10 adjacent counf) “J, 
ties. He has been a practicing attorne) secre 
for the past three years. He was pre}? jn mi 
viously with the Travelers, having bee) pical 
manager at Detroit for 15 years prior td. but 1 
1929, when he resigned to work as 4 stand 


personal producer. 

Mr. Ellerby succeeds Roy W. Angell 
who recently resigned, and has taker” 
over Mr. Anger’s office in the Michigans 
Theater building. 





















Moyer Named Manager 


Robert K. Moyer has been appointeif 
manager of the life, accident and grouy: 
departments for Louisiana and south} 
ern Mississippi of the Sinclair Agency, 
which represents the Travelers in New 
Orleans. William G. Steel has _ been)” 
appointed assistant manager. 


nnn REL OLA BAT an peeenerrs 
+ 








I 

Rich Named Supervisor ; M 

W. J. Stoessel, Los Angeles general” days 
agent National Life of Vermont, haj7 rag 
appointed Ed. Rich, C. L. U., as agency ft 
supervisor. Mr. Rich is a graduate oi” pai 


University of Iowa and played quarter) 
back in 1922 on Howard Jones’ tean|” 
which won the Big Ten championship) 
and defeated Yale 6 to 0. He went to 
Los Angeles as a high school football 
coach and after serving four years in 
that capacity entered life insurance with 
the National Life in 1928. In 1929 he 
won the Goodrich trophy for writing 
the largest number of lives. 












Not to Work in San Francisco 


In reporting that T. G. Murrell is) 
making an important connection with the? 
Mutual Benefit Life on the Pacific Coast} 
it was erroneously stated that he would 
act as general agent in San Francisco! 
He will be general agent in Los Angeles? 
and will have supervisory authority over) 
certain other offices, but he will not 
function in San Francisco. 














Woman Made Manager 


Mrs. Jennie D. Randle has been pro/ 
moted to district manager of the Lama! 
Life at Mobile, Ala. She is the only 
woman district manager with that com} 
pany. 





Life Agency Notes 


Ralph E. Talley has been appointed 
district manager at Knoxville for the 
Penn Mutual. 

A. P. Crepps of Youngstown, O., has 
been named district manager for thell 
Franklin Life. 

W. B. Adams, 
Hancock’s Philadelphia office, 
advanced to supervisor there. 


cashier of the Joht 
has beel 





J. E. S. Buchanan, 51, general agent 
Aetna Life, Portland, Ore., died sud 
denly at his home from a heart attack 
He went to Portland in 1922 as assist: 
ant general agent, and became general 
agent in 1925. 











“Life Insurance and the Federal Ta* 
Laws”—authoritative 44-page booklet 
50c. Order from National Underwriter 















‘y 1, 1938 january 1, 1937 
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~ LEGAL RESERVE: FRATERNALS 





t Detroi§—— 


‘Simplify Technical Matters 





r for the Too ‘Much Reliance Should Not Be 


the Ne ' 


Placed on Lodge Secretary’s Insur- 





has bees: 
a F F ance Knowledge 
“ennessefy 
He hal} The complexity of the local lodge 


taff sinc§} secretary's job 


has greatly increased 


1929 af¥since the advent of legal reserve insur- 


‘as toast#}ance in fraternal orders, but too much 
Feltonf} reliance should not be placed on the 


Vheeling 


secretary's familiarity with all the tech- 


is spend{§ nical aspects of life insurance when the 


x. 


lead 


inted by 


' national secretary of the fraternal order 
is communicating with a subordinate 
lodge. This point was brought out at 
pa meeting of the National Fraternal 
Congress by John E. Little, actuary of 


a 


general) the Maccabees. 


nt coun. g 


' “In communicating with the lodge 


attorney!) secretary it is imperative always to keep 


was pre. 


in mind that he does not have the tech- 


ing bee) nical training of the insurance expert, 
prior ti? but nevertheless, he is capable of under- 


























tk as standing a simple, straightforward ex- 
planation of most of the questions he 
- Angel) may occasionally ask or which may be 
iS take? asked of him,” Mr. Little said. “The 
Lichiga}) purden is not on him to labor over a 
" yague, confusing dissertation from the 
home office, but the responsibility and 
or » duty rest on those who are expected to 
pointed be the source of information to write 
d grow and talk in such language and with such 
south clearness that the secretary will thor- 
Agency oughly understand the explanation and 
in News will take delight in the broadened scope 
's bee Of his not too profitable task as lodge 
‘fa secretary.” 
4 Insurance Angle Formerly Simple 
r Mr. Little pointed out that in the old 
general days of assessment insurance, the insur- 
nt. haf ance angle was a relatively simple one 
agency for the lodge secretary. If the member 
ate paid his premiums, he retained his mem- 
juarte bership and had certain death and disa- 
} teany : re Dl al 
ionship) 
vent «| WOODMEN oF™ WORLD 
football > LOENVER, COLORADO [f 
Cars ie 
-e, with! H}| Six Modern Legal 
writin Reserve Contracts 












@ Ordinary Life 

©@Twenty Payment Life 
@Endowment at Seventy 
@Twenty Year Endowment 
@Family Income 

@ Juvenile 


These contracts are participat- 
ing, and provide all standard 
non-forfeiture options. 





Operating for forty-six years 
in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. 

ee 


Write for particulars and 
open territory to 


PETER F. GILROY, President 
1447 TREMONT PLACE 
DENVER, COLORADO 














bility protection. If the rate payment 
was discontinued, the membership termi- 
nated at once and with it all protection 
unless the lodge temporarily continued 
the premium payment. A reasonably in- 
telligent layman could in an hour’s time 
be taught the insurance principles suf- 
ficiently to qualify the newly elected 
secretary for his job of handling the 
finances of the local lodge. The biggest 
part of the secretary’s duty was keeping 
the lodge minutes, handling papers in 
connection with lodge degrees, transfer 
of memberships and taking part in the 
many ritualistic ceremonies. 

Today the secretary needs to have a 
thorough knowledge of certificate pro- 
visions in order to be able to explain 
the benefits right to the members and to 
advise them constantly. He must be 
familiar with the society’s old age homes, 
sanitariums and relief agencies. He 
must understand the intricacies of ex- 
tended protection, paid-up protection 
and automatic premium loans. He must 
be familiar with optional settlements, re- 
funds, double indemnity, hazardous rates 
and juvenile insurance. 


Don’t Rely on Knowledge 


Until the secretary has shown clearly 
that he understands these semi-technical 
matters, the national officer correspond- 
ing with him should be careful not to 
rely on his having such knowledge, Mr. 
Little warned. He should assume the 
role of teacher, not of children but of 
adult men and women who are usually 
eager to learn more and more of their 
work. Explanations perfectly clear to 
the home office clerk sometimes mean 
very little to the lodge secretary because 
he may not understand the meaning of 
two or three trade words or because the 
step between the beginning and con- 
clusion of an explanation may not be 
clear to the secretary, although a per- 
fectly obvious matter to the person who 
is writing to him. 

Mr. Little advised the use of analogies 
from daily life, with which the lodge 
secretary would be familiar, in explain- 
ing technical insurance terms. For ex- 
ample, he would use the word “rate’”’ in- 
stead of “premium,” since the latter 
seems to connote a prize or a reward 
and does not convey the idea of a period- 
ical payment or contribution. The re- 
serve is another point on which the lodge 
secretary is often hazy, Mr. Little said. 
He may visualize a reserve as being like 
a fund a business firm sets aside for 
depreciation of equipment, or he may 
consider a reserve simply as a surplus. 
It is necessary to explain to him that a 
reserve represents the discounted value 
of future contractual benefits less the 
discounted value of future net premiums, 
or as he would prefer to call them, 
“rates.” 

Patience Pays Dividends 


Another point where lodge secretaries 
are likely to go astray is in understand- 
ing the difference between ordinary life, 
limited payment life, and endowment 
plans. Many lodge secretaries probably 
do not know the difference between the 
various certificates offered by most fra- 
ternal societies, Mr. Little said, and 
though endless patience is required in ex- 
plaining certificate benefits to lodge 
secretaries, the interested secretary will 
soon acquire a general knowledge of 
them if they are clearly explained a 
few times. 


Farrell Is on Sick List 


F. F. Farrell, executive secretary Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress, Chicago, has 
been ill since Christmas with influenza. 
He is reported improving steadily. 


Seeks Dominion Charter 


The Sons of Scotland Benefit Associa- 
tion will seek a charter from the Cana- 
dian parliament to take over the Sons of 
Scotland Benevolent Association, which 
was incorporated in Ontario in 1880 and 


has been active in fraternal and benevo- 
lent work. 


Extensive Grippe Epidemic | 
Is Not Affecting Insurance 





Unseasonal weather has created a 
respiratory infection and pneumonia 
epidemic, which is one of the most 
widespread since the influenza epidemic 
in 1919, although the illnesses are not 
as serious and are more like the old 
fashion grippe. The increase in deaths 
has not been severe enough to disturb 
the claim departments of the insurance 
companies, although the situation is 
considered potentially serious. News- 
papers are. carrying warnings, urging 
people to take precautions and treat 
colds carefully to avoid pneumonia. 
Most of the cases seem to be limited 
to four or five days duration. 

The Northwestern National Life has 
issued a _ bulletin urging precautions 
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during the coming pneumonia season 
from mid-January to mid-March. It 
estimates that pneumonia will kill close 
to 100,000 people in 1937, but that many 
of these lives can be saved by proper 
care in treating minor ills. Colds should 
be treated seriously, according to the 
bulletin, and doctors should be called 
in all cases of high temperature. 


High Death Cause 


As a cause of death in this country, 
pneumonia is surpassed only by heart- 
arterial diseases and cancer. The rav- 
ages of pneumonia are not confined to 
territories of severe climate; the disease 
is frequent and deadly in practically all 
parts of the country. 

There are more than 50 different 
types of pneumonia. However, 81 per- 
cent of all cases fall into five types, for 
which specific serums have already been 
developed. The serum treatment is not 
effective unless begun within three days 
of the inception of the disease. 
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L. A. Lincoln Sees New High 
“In Force” Figure for 1937 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


“At present, more than 64,000,000 
Americans have policies aggregating 
more than $104,000,000,000 in force in 


the life companies of this country. 
However, the so-called saturation point 
in life insurance has not been ap- 


proached. During the past few years 
many who thought they were suff- 
ciently insured have found themselves 
woefully zinderinsured. With the return 
of better times these underinsured are 
revising their life insurance programs 
upward, so that they can make definite 
and dependable provision for their own 
security and for the future welfare of 
their families. 

“Life insurance has kept pace with 
the changing needs of the people it 
serves. It has a definite place in the 
program every person is making for the 
building of an estate. This one factor 
points to an increase in the life insur- 
ance thrift in this country, which at the 
present time has two-thirds of all the 
level premium life insurance in force in 
the world. 

“Another influence that has much to 


do with making Americans more insur- 
ance-minded is the old age retirement 
provision being set up by governmental 
agencies for the people in general. 
Studying these provisions, the average 
person realizes their worth—and also 
their limitations. He then turns to other 
sources to supplement this program with 
what he feels is necessary for his own 
situation. 

“Life insurance is the safe and sure 
method of rounding out any financial 
program for one’s future. So it hardly 
requires the foreknowledge of a seer to 
predict that increasing amounts of life 
insurance are likely to be written dur- 
ing the forthcoming year.” 


1937 Seen by W. B. Bailey 
As Good Insurance Year 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


sudden application of the brakes by the 
federal government in an effort to pre- 
vent a boom. Although the government 
is determined to avoid a repetition of 
what occurred in 1928-29, Mr. Bailey 
states that the expansion of credit by 
the government to cover the deficits of 
expenditures over income, plus the in- 








flux of foreign money, plus the expan- 
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SALES IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 








How Business Insurance Is 
Fitting Into the Picture 





Lester Forbes, consultant for the Con- 
tinental Assurance of Chicago, in dis- 
cussing the use of life insurance in pro- 
tection of inheritance and other taxes, 


sees an enlarged field of usefulness for 


business insurance on key men. Such 
aman is frequently unrecognized except 
by his own employer. It is true that 
a number of key men are recognized by 
other employers and Mr. Forbes says 
that in these instances an employer 
stands in double jeopardy. He may lose 
a valuable personnel asset by death or 
by resignation. Speaking further he 


“Just a week or two ago a prominent 
advertising executive with whom we 


' were discussing business insurance said 
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‘Fine! I recognize the logic of insur- 


' ance on my own life if death takes me 
/ out of the picture. 


I recognize the 
obligation that I owe my associates who 
depend in greater or lesser measure on 
me. But my results depend in large 
part on my man-power. For instance 
I have one account that gives me a 


| profit every year of $250,000 because I 
© have an idea-man that happens to click 


on. this account. He just seems to think 
in their groove and has what they need 
and what they want. 

“Tf he dies, that isa terrible loss. 
But at least our firm is more familiar 
with the account than any one else. We 
have the inside track in retaining it. 
However, if our competitor takes this 
idea-man away from us, the account will 
probably go with him. A $250,000 an- 
nual profit would fly out the window. 


Particularly Pertinent 
for Industrialists 


“Fortunately our experience has the 
answer. This problem exists today in 
every large industrial firm. It is par- 
ticularly pertinent in concerns where in- 
dividualists are strong. Advertisers, for 
instance, and inventors. Production 
men in any line of business are difficult 
to replace because they get results on 
personality, and personalities are almost 
impossible to understudy. The answer 
is to make these individualists eager to 
stay where they are for their own selfish 
reasons. 

“Security is the basic thing that we 
strive for in life. We want to eat reg- 
ularly. Close after this instinct of self 
preservation is pursuit of happiness. 
The constitution of the United States 
recognizes the fact. We want to eat 
regularly and happily when we are 50, 
when we are 60, when we are 70, and as 
long thereafter as we shall live. 


Offers a Solution 
to the Problem 


“Pension plans are the answer that 
some companies give this problem. But 
in economic days like these, pension 
plans across the board may be beyond 
the bounds of practicability. Schemes 
on too broad a basis may defeat their 
Purpose, worthy as they may be. But 
Pension plans that*insure protection for 
the key men of an organization, likewise 
insure their loyalty and their services, 
and in doing so prove eminently prac- 
tical in protecting all the workers of the 
Organization, 

“Here is the solution to your prob- 
lem,’ we told the advertising executive. 

ou admit you have a loss if this 

250,000: man dies and insurance may’ 
ar! invaluable in that contingency.’ 

es.’ 


““But you may lose him without his 
dying because some competitor may 


make an offer that seems to him to be 
more attractive.’ 

“ ‘Yes ’ 

“‘The answer, obviously, is making 
your own firm more attractive than a 


competitor.’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“‘All right. We understand each 
other. Here is the answer. Insure him 


so you get the money if he dies and he 
gets the money if he lives to age 65 in 
your employ.’ 


Suppose He Resigns 
Regardless of Cause 


““But he 
less.’ 

“*At least you have made that chance 
less likely. The other firm may offer 
more money now, but you are offering 
him security at age 60 or 65 as well as 
now.’ 

“*But suppose he resigns regardless.’ 

“*You still have the cash values on 
his policy.’ 

“But the cost is too great.’ 

“‘Tt is true the premium cost on en- 
dowment at age 60 or 65 is greater than 
on ordinary life insurance, which is en- 
dowment at age 85 or 96. But this 
added cost is indeed very small when 
you consider that you are insuring this 
idea-man’s loyalty to your company 
thereby tying the valued key man to 
you.’ 


Cash Value Constitutes 
the Secondary Reserve 


suppose resigns regard- 


“But suppose I hit the rocks and 
cannot continue in 1946 what I start in 
1936.’ 

“*Vou have the cash values of the 
policy as a secondary reserve for your 
troubles if you need them. And you 
have the choice of letting those values 
buy a paid up policy for your employe 
to show your good faith in him if cir- 
cumstances get beyond your control.’ 

“There is undoubtedly a very urgent 
need for business insurance to under- 
write the cost of adjustment or the re- 
placement value of a key man in the 
event of his death. Insurance men and 
business leaders have acknowledged this 
fact for many year. But it has not 
been generally recognized that business 
insurance has an even larger field in 
protection of key mén who may be lost 
to a firm by resignation as well as 
death.” 





Northwestern Mutual Man 
Sells With Own Policies 








B. C..Nelson, special agent North- 
western Mutual, Milwaukee, uses his 
own life insurance program extensively 
in talking to prospects about life in- 
surance. Mr. Nelson, who is one of his 
company’s leaders in lives written, told 
the Cincinnati Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation that he is thoroughly sold on 
his job as a life insurance agent, and 
anyone sold on his job hardly ever fails. 
He is an exponent of the endless chain 
prospecting method, demonstrating: the 
effectiveness of that plan with many in- 
teresting, illustrations. 


Praises Small Policy 


The small policy is the bread and but- 
ter of the agent,.he stated. The job of 


‘selling life insurance is 90 percent pros- 


pecting; the agent’s prospect file, deter- 
mines his future ‘success or failure in the 
business. ‘The things an agent must ask 





himself about a prospect’ are: Does he 


have an insurance need, can he pay, and 
can the agent get an interview? Eighty- 
five percent of all prospects are among 
people the agent knows. To know peo- 
ple, an agent has to be human, a real 
man, and he must be able to meet peo- 
ple easily. 

“Get your friends and policyholders 
on your payroll without pay,” Mr. Nel- 
son said. “Fifty percent of our sales 
are made to people we don’t know now.” 
He advised agents to “be part of your 
community—do not live off of it.” If 
an agent fails to do things for his 
friends, he shortly won’t have friends to 
do things for. 


Cites Own Policies 


He finds people are interested in the 
agent’s own program and he generally 
first shows his own program, which he 
constantly carries with him, made up in 
a black notebook. He carries $152,000 
ordinary life on the annual premium 
plan. It now has a cash value of $37,000 
and at age 65 a value of $69,700, pay- 
able $530 monthly as long as he lives. 
In the event of his death, $8,000 is pay- 
able in a lump sum; $124,000 is left to 
the beneficiary on interest option, the in- 
terest amounting to $4,340 annually, and 
not more than $5,000 is withdrawable 
in any one year; $12,000 is allotted to 
Christmas and birthday presents pay- 
able $100 each birthday and Christmas 
to his wife, children, and future grand- 
children and two $4,000 educational 
policies, one for each child, completes 
the balance. Mr. Nelson said his other 
investments, $33,000 in farm lands, 
$30,000 in stocks and bonds, $26,500 
loaned to relatives, $12,000 invested in 
Texas lands, and $8,000 in real estate, 
were “out” as investments and he had 
not yet realized his investment in them. 
He has made up books such as his own 
for a number of his policyholders. 


Paint Cheerful Picture 


If an agent can paint a cheerful pic- 
ture, it is better for him. An agent 
should always be cheerful and optimis- 
tic. ‘Be earnest, and let’s put dynamite 
into our sales,’ he said. He carries a 
piece of cardboard on which are pasted 
newspaper clippings of prominent men 
to whose beneficiaries he has _ paid 
claims after their death, showing these 
to prospects. He termed claims on poli- 
cies for which only a few premiums had 
been paid “inflation stories.” 

An interview is an interview only 
when the prospect has said “no” seven 
times. Mr. Nelson said he frequently 
thought it took an actor to sell life in- 
surance. He recommended the book 
“The Logic of Life Insurance” and the 
use of the Estate-O-Graph. 





Gives “Recipe” for Success 


C. T. Warren, district agent at Logan, 
O., of the Lincoln National Life, has or- 
ganized from his personal experiences 
the following recipe for success in the 
life insurance business: 

1. Have faith in yourself; self-depre- 
cation never won a battle. 

2. Work toward definite ends and 
with a definite purpose. 

3. Make your will obedient to your 
desire. 

4. Increase your self-reliance through 
perseverance. 

5. Undertake everything with a fixed 
purpose. 

6. Give your best and be satisfied with 
nothing but the best. 

7. Cultivate a deep interest in any- 
thing you undertake. 

8. Develop all your forces so that you 
can rely upon them. 

9. Be willing to sacrifice for the sake 
of achievement. 

10. Be worthy of the respect, appreci- 
ation and good will of your associates. 
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PROSPECTS FOR SECURITY 





There are nine classes of prospects 
who do not come under the new federal 
social security program who still must 
provide their own old age pensions. 
They are: 

1. Agricultural labor. 

2. Domestic servants 
home. 

3. Casual labor. 

4. Any individual who has already at- 
tained the age of 65. 

5. Officers or members of any crew 
of a vessel documented under the laws 
of the United States or of a foreign 
country. 

6. Employes 
government. 

_7. Employes of the state or political 
division thereof. 

8. Employes of a corporation, com- 
munity chest, fund, or foundation, or- 
ganized and operated exclusively for re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary or 
educational purposes, or for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or animals. 

9. Those in business for themselves, 
which includes doctors, lawyers, other 
professional men, most salesmen, etc. 


x oe x 


CONSERVATION IMPORTANT 


Conservation should never be for- 
gotten by the agent. The development 
of spheres of influence which is impor- 
tant in prospecting works inversely in 
case of a lapsed policyholder. The agent 
naturally has a certain group of pros- 
pects that he can develop. The lapsed 
policyholder means the elimination of 
not only one client, but also several 
Prospective clients, who may be in- 
fluenced by the lapsed policyholder’s 
opinion. Lapses may be primarily due 
to the inability of the policyholder to 
pay the premium, but in many cases 
he can find money to pay the premium 
if he is properly sold on the impor- 
tance of the protection. By creating 
the right attitude toward life insurance 
when he makes the sale the agent con- 
tributes to the permanency of his busi- 
ness. 


in a _ private 


of the United States 





Has New Prospecting Aids 

_To further its quality program of spe- 
cializing on better risks, Home Life of 
New York announces a new aid to pros- 
pecting, its “Client Progress. Record.” 
The record is completed each month 
with the names of prospects on whom 
the agent expects to write business. 
Each prospect is rated by means of an 
earned income formula in ‘A, B and C 
classifications. 

A pocket edition for daily memoranda 
of calls and interviews is called the 
“Client Appointment Book.” Perforated 
pages permit not only the tabulation of 
the daily record of effort and results but 
the tear sheets can be removed for per- 
manent filing for future reference. 





Cotton National Manager 


Stanley Cotton has been appointed 
manager of the Montreal branch of the 
Northern Life of Canada. He was for- 
merly with the Winnipeg branch of the 
company. 





N. A. Herberts Resigns 


COLUMBUS, O., Dec. 31—N. A. 
Herberts has resigned as manager of the 
Pacific Mutual Life in Columbus to de- 
vote his entire time to person produc- 
tion. Mr. Herberts came to Columbus 
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Teachers Take Up Insurance Issues 
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to the insurance background and devel- 
opments in other countries than the 
United States. This feeling was un- 
doubtedly increased by the presence of 
Dr. Albert Manes, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and now at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, who, as founder of 
the German’ Association for Study of 
the Science of Insurance, has been out- 
standing ,in the development of insur- 
ance education on an international basis. 
Even without his presence, however, the 
feeling was apparent through all the 
discussions of curricula and selection of 
books that foreign developments are 
bound sooner or later to affect develop- 
ments in this country and that they 
should not be ignored by any student 
of the business. 
Include Social Insurance 


A second trend was toward the inclu- 
sion of all forms of social insurance in 
the courses. Discussion of the social 
security act was carefully avoided, but 
old age benefits, crop insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance and various forms 
of compulsory insurance were mentioned 
repeatedly. On several occasions the 
feeling was voiced that insurance men 
do not have a thorough understanding 
of the workings of the various social 
insurance schemes and that this lack of 
knowledge has handicapped them se- 
verely in their attempts to prove the 
superiority of private insurance. 


Better Correlation Sought 


Another important trend was the de- 
sire of the instructors to correlate their 
efforts with those of men actively en- 
gaged in the business. A number of in- 
surance men representing different in- 
terests were present as speakers or 
guests and more had been invited. 

The buyer of insurance is also receiv- 
ing consideration from the teachers and, 
if sentiment expressed at the meeting 1s 
any indication, principles which will as- 
sist a person in buying insurance for 
himself or for his business house will 
receive greater prominence in future in- 
surance courses. An insurance buyer 
was also one of the speakers. All in all, 
the insurance professors are trying to 
avoid any status of a class apart from 
others interested in insurance and_are 
seeking not only to assume a definite 
place in the insurance order, but to weld 
their activities and their influence with 
all the other forces and interests in the 
business, 

Illustrative of this last trend was the 
prominence given to survey courses in 
the report of the curriculum committee. 
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Its recommendation that a general sur- 
vey course be made a prerequisite for 
all specific courses in insurance lines 
met with general approval. This course, 
which the professors hope to have made 
a required subject for all commerce and 
finance students, is to include the gen- 
eral principles of risks and risk bearing, 
types of carriers, general principles of 
insurance, mathematical basis of insur- 
ance and the place of insurance in the 
business picture. 

In the controversial questions which 
featured the afternoon session—revision 
of the standard fire insurance policy 
and development of all-risks liability 
policies—the professors strove to be 
open-minded, Dr. Blanchard encourag- 
ing every one present to give his 
thought on the topic. The association 
has a definite policy of not endorsing 
any particular type of carrier or any 
particular method of writing insurance 
and comparisons along these lines were 
carefully excluded. 


Book List Sought 


The report of the committee on in- 
surance bibliography, headed by C. L. 
Parry, Metropolitan Life, contained a 
suggestion for compiling and publishing 
each year a list of insurance books and 
pamphlets published during the year. In 
keeping with the pronounced attitude of 
the meeting, this bibliography will be 
world-wide, including as much foreign 
literature as possible. The committee 
also hopes to include in this book list 
references to unpublished doctors’ the- 
ses. In many universities the theses are 
dissertations and are not all published, 
but are filed in the college library. Many 
of these theses, according to Mr. Parry, 
contain valuable insurance material and 
are available for research and study if 
students can find out about them. 

The committee also passed out copies 
of the quarterly “Insurance Book Re- 
view,” published by the insurance group 
of the Special Libraries Association. 

The association authorized the bibli- 
ography committee to continue its work 
and to publish a book list of such extent 
and cost as the executive committee 
might approve. 


Plans for Survey Course 


The recommendation for a general 
survey course as a prerequisite to spe- 
cialized courses in life, property and 
casualty insurance, actuarial science, 
etc., in all universities maintaining an 
insurance department, was presented in 
the report of the committee on stand- 
ards and topics for courses in insurance, 
which was read by J. E. Partington, 
Iowa State, in the absence of H. J. Lo- 
man, chairman of the committee, due to 
illness. The committee recommended a 
required survey course of not less than 
three hours per week for one semester, 
or a total of 45 class hours. The com- 
mittee further recommended that it be 
made a required course in all schools of 
commerce and finance, whether the stu- 
dent goes on with further insurance 
courses or not. An outline of recom- 
mended specific courses in life, property 
and casualty insurance was also given. 
Where the survey course cannot be 
given, the committee recommended that 
the specialized courses should include 
principal fundamental topics of the sur- 
vey course. 


Dual Nature of Insurance 


Dr. Alfred Manes, in discussing the 
report, sounded a novel note when he 
stated that insurance today is a two- 
faced Janus, one face turned toward 
capital, as expressed in private property 
insurance, and the other toward labor, 
as indicated by social insurance. This 
dual nature of insurance, and particu- 
larly its new social aspects, should not 
be ignored in any college course. Only 
by proper knowledge of the workings of 
social insurance can the superiority of 
private insurance be demonstrated. In 


veloped to a greater extent in the United 
States than anywhere else in the world, 
most American economic textbooks 
igriore insurance. It is too closely linked 
with gambling and speculation, stated 
Dr. Manes, with the result that too 
many business students are prejudiced 
against it and have no idea of its proper 
function in economic life. 

One great fault which Dr. Manes 
found with current teaching of insurance 
is the over-emphasis of the juridical side 
and the slighting of the economic side. 
Insurance is too often defined as a con- 
tract, but compulsory social insurance 
can hardly be called such. The survey 
course, he declared, is the most impor- 
tant, but it should convey the funda- 
mental economic idea of insurance and 
its proper place as a social phenomenon. 


Duties of Teacher 


The professor of insurance, according 
to Dr. Manes, should systematize, call 
attention to aspects of business in for- 
eign countries, pioneer in new ideas, do 
scientific work and convince the insur- 
ance companies that professors are im- 
portant promoters of business among 
young educated people. 

S. H. Nerlove, University of Chicago, 
decried the attaching of importance to 
the number of hours or the amount of 
credit given for courses, contending that 
stimulation of the student is far more 
important. He recommended that all 
insurance courses should take cognizance 
of the point of view of the buyer and 
should also include a detailed study of 
state supervision of insurance. Another 
point frequently overlooked by the pub- 
lic and seldom emphasized in insurance 
courses is the distinction between life 
and other forms of insurance. 

An indication of the interest of col- 
lege students in insurance was the state- 
ment by J. B. Winslow, University of 
Toledo, that 60 percent of the senior 
commerce class of that school have 
elected at least one insurance course. 
He commented on the difficulty of get- 
ting around rigid faculty requirements. 
The result is that a new subject like 
insurance can: seldom be squeezed into 
the curriculum except as an elective. A 
few schools have been able to offer ma- 
jors in insurance, but most of them can 
only offer elective courses. 

The thought was voiced that much 
adverse legislation has been due to a 
lack of knowledge of insurance and also 
that practical insurance men, if they are 
to be worth anything to the companies, 
should also be well grounded in eco- 
nomics, logic, psychology, physiology 
and mathematics. 


Dr. Manes Luncheon Speaker 


Dr. Manes was the luncheon speaker. 
Insurance Director Palmer was sched- 
uled to give an address at that time but 
was unable to attend. 

Dr. Manes discussed the relationship 
between insurance practice and theory. 
He contended that theory and practice 
should mutually watch and learn from 
each other. The relations between 
those representing theory and practice, 
he said, are likely to become strained 
because it is quite possible in some cases 
that the practical men do not like to 
have large numbers of people enlight- 
ened about things, which they would 
rather have regarded as business secrets, 
since competitors might take advantage 
of these things being divulged. On the 
other hand, he declared, practical men 
may occasionally be justified in criticis- 
ing theoretical writers who for lack of 
sufficient knowledge, or, possibly even 
on purpose, through prejudice or defi- 
nite mental bent will ignorantly, negli- 
gently or maliciously represent facts in 
a colored light. 

Dr. Manes observed that the various 
divisions of insurance keep to themselves 
and the marine men, for instance, do 
not meet with the life men, There 
should be some unification, he con- 
tended. The efforts of leaders of prac- 
tice and theory in insurance should be 
united and coordinated. He proposed a 
“senate of insurance.” 

Among insurance men attending the 
professorial sessions were: Alfred Mac- 







nois; Roy L. Davis, W. W. Durham 4 
Co.; A. J. Johannsen, Northwestern. Mp. 
tual, and Gerard Brown, Penn Mutual 








Examination Plan 
Submitted by Pink 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


insurance departments will be welcome 
at the Chicago meeting, 

The responses to Mr. Read’s inquiry 
as to the appointment of the sub-com. 
mittee were extremely favorable to the 
New York superintendent’s suggestion 
and no outright exception was taken 
and no objections offered. T:-wo or three 
members suggested modifications. 

Commenting as a commissioner, Mr. 
Read said he believed it is a step in 
the right direction and a distinct con. 
cession from the New York position 
and will lead to worth while experience, 








New Ohio Legislation 


COLUMBUS, O., Dec. 31.—Insur. 
ance interests were successful in obtain- 
ing an amendment to the use tax bill 
just passed by the Ohio legislature by 
which policy forms, endorsements, etc, 
are made exempt from the tax. It is 
said that the amendment is not as broad 
as had been hoped for by the insur- 
ance men, and probably will not exempt 
all supplies furnished to agents, but it 
will exempt a large part. 

The unemployment insurance law has 
been signed by the governor and is now 
a law. Under the law local agents will 
not be considered employes of insurance 
companies, and solicitors, it appears, 
will not be considered employes of 
either companies or agents. 





Van Wert Company’s Increase 


The General Mutual Life of Van 
Wert, O., will increase its capital from 
$100,000 to $200,000, through authoriza- 
tion of 1,000 additional shares with a 
par of $100 each. Subseriptions . are 
being accepted for 500 shares at $165 
each. 

Stockholders were given the right to 


two shares now held. No fractional 
shares will be issued. The right to buy 
additional stock expires Dec. 30, 1936. 

Subscription rights for the remaining 
500 shares will probably be available to 
stockholders at a later date. At that 
time the board will set the price and 
terms. 

The General Mutual is a running 
mate of the Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Fire of Van Wert. 








“Sweetest Income 
in America’”’ 


ices what a “big time” 
life underwriter said of the 
side commissions obtainable 
from selling income protection. 
Increasing Life writings at the 
same time you sell income pro- 
tection depends on a plan, 

Our book “The Sweetest In- 
come in America,” outlines this 
vlan now in successful opera- 
tion in a number of Inter. 
Ocean Agencies. 


If you are interested in an 
H & A connection with us, 
write for this booklet. 


Inter-Ocean Casualty Co. 
12th Floor American Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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e RECENT COURT DECISIONS - 








Hernia Operation Is Fatal 
Court Holds Accidental Death Benefits 
Payable Because Rupture Caused by 
Accidental Means 








A surgical operation which is proper 
treatment for bodily injuries sustained 
solely through violent, external and ac- 
cidental means does not break the causal 
connection between such means and the 
death of the insured, the Massachusetts 
supreme judicial court declared in allow- 
ing double indemnity benefits on ac- 
count of the death of the assured, 
following an operation for hernia. The 
case was Ballam, admnrx. vs. Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

There was evidence that the assured 
who was in good physical health, while 
carrying two 5-gallon cans of oil, slipped 
and fell on an oily floor and suttered 
great pain. He was operated on about 
10 weeks later and died of pulmonary 
embolism. 


In Line of Causation 


The supreme judicial court held that 
neither the policy provision applicable to 
“bodily infirmity’ nor to hernia applies 
to a hernia sustained solely through vio- 
lent, external and accidental means and 
resulting in the death of the insured; 
that is, a hernia which is wholly within 
the line of causation between such 
means and the death, “directly or inde- 
pendently of all other causes.” 

The insurer undertook to prove that 
the insured had an enlarged inguinal 
ring and that his hernia and death were 
caused partly by such “bodily infirmity.” 
The court declared that it could have 
been found that the enlarged ring, even 
if a “bodily infirmity” was not wholly 
or partly a cause of the hernia and the 
death of the insured within the meaning 
of the clause of exception. 


Construes Clause Limiting 
Term Conversion Right 





The Wisconsin supreme court has de- 
cided in favor of the insurer in an issue 
involying conversion of term policies 
into a permanent form of coverage. The 
case was Holziger vs. Prudential. 

Holzinger had three term policies ag- 
gregating $10,000. He suffered a per- 
manent partial disability in 1930 and in 
1931 sought to convert the term pol- 
icies into an ordinary policy for $10,000 
including double indemnity and dis- 
ability income, designating May 1, 1930, 
as the date of the new policy. 

The conversion provision in the term 
policies was: “That the amount or com- 
muted value of such new policy (includ- 
ing accidental death benefits or dis- 
ability income, if applied for) shall not 
exceed the amount of insurance under 
this policy at the time of conversion. 

Holzinger contended that he should 
be given a new policy with $10,000 face 
amount plus accidental indemnity plus 
full double indemnity and disability in- 
come benefits of $100 a month during 
disability and without deduction from 
the face of the policy. 

The court held that the words “in- 
cluding accidental death benefits or dis- 
ability income, if applied for’ in the 
Conversion clause can have no other 
meaning than that in determining the 
amount of the insurance to be issued 
the commuted value of accidental death 
benefits and disability income requested 
Shall be deducted from the amount of 
the policy and a whole life policy is- 
Sued for the difference, limiting the 
amount of insurance including death 
and income benefits under the new pol- 
Icy to the amount of insurance under 
the term policy. 


Accepts Premium After Death 





Insurer Did Not Waive Requirement for 
a Certificate of Health 
Court Decides 





In O’Connor vs. Metropolitan Life, 
the Connecticut supreme court of errors 
decided adversely to the beneficiary the 
contention that the insurer had waived 
the requirement for a certificate of health 
to reinstate a policy by the action of 
its branch manager in accepting over- 
due premiums unwittingly after the 
death of the insured. 

The assured suffered injury Aug. 6, 
1933. ‘The beneficiary the next evening 
paid tothe agent two overdue premiums, 
without interest. In the trial, the bene- 
nciary offered evidence that she told the 
agent that her husband had been hurt. 
‘Lhé-assured died that night. The next 
morning the agent, not knowing this, 
turned over the money to the branch 
manager in Stamford. 


No Basis for Estoppei 


The higher court held that the right 
of the beneficiary to recover, if it exists, 
must be because the premiums paid were 
accepted by the Metropolitan as repre- 
sented by the manager of its branch 
under such circumstances as to, amount 
to a waiver of or estoppel against as- 
serting that the policy had lapsed by 
reason of the insured’s failure to furnish 
“evidence of insurability satisfactory to 
the company.” 

The court concluded that a waiver by 
reason of the receipt of overdue pre- 
miums does not arise where at the time 
when that waiver is claimed to have 
occurred the insured is dead, but the 
insurer is ignorant of that fact. The 
basis of an estoppel in this case would 
be that by the conduct of the Metro- 
politan Life, the beneficiary was misled 
to her injury, in that, in reliance upon 
it, she did not offer evidence of insur- 
ability satisfactory to the Metropolitan. 
But such an estoppel would not arise 
here, for at no time after the payment 
to. the agent could there have been a 
compliance with this provision. 





Double Indemnity Ruling 
The Colorado supreme court has or- 
dered judgment in tavor of Kansas City 
Life in a contest over double indemnity 





benefits in which the beneficiary claimed 
the additional benefits despite the fact 
that the policy provided such benefits 
only during the premium paying period. 
Two years prior to the assured’s death, 
the policy became a paid up contract. 
Under the terms of the policy, annual 
premiums were to be paid for 20 years 
unless by the methods selected for pay- 
ing the second annual premium, the as- 
sured elected to make the policy a paid 
up contract for $1,000 at the end ot 15 
years. This was done and the premium 
paying period was fixed at 15 years. 

The court held that once the choice 
was made in favor of the 15-payment 
contract, that policy must be given full 
effect. The case was Kansas City Life 
vs. Pettit. 


Finds Remittance Was for 
Premium Due, Not Debt 


The Alabama supreme court has de- 
nied a motion for a new trial in United 
Benefit Life vs. Dopson. The insurer 
denied liability following the death of 
the assured on the theory that the 
money paid by the assured for the last 
quarterly premium before he died was 
in satisfaction of a personal loan to the 
agent and was not payment of the pre- 
mium due. 

Assured, by post office money order 
issued Jan. 18, 1933, paid to Petree, 
agent for United Benefit in Montgom- 
ery, $6.34, which was the amount due as 
premium for the last quarter. United 
Xenefit insists that this was due by as- 
sured on notes executed to Petree in 
October preceding; that Petree accepted 
it in satisfaction of that particular quar- 
terly payment and remitted out of his 
individual funds to the company the net 
amount due it after deducting his com- 
mission. Petree’s wife and son testified 
in corroboration of Petree’s testimony. 

The supreme court held that not only 
had the beneficiary made out her prima 
facie case, but her case was strength- 
ened by the proof of a remittance by as- 
sured to Petree within the required time 
to keep alive the policy of the exact 
amount due for the last quarterly pre- 
mium. Whether such was its purpose, 
was clearly a question for the jury. The 
witnesses were interested and the case 
is not one calling for disturbance of the 
ruling denying the motion for a new 
trial. 











Effect of Policy Possession 








Possession of a policy by the insured 
or by the beneficiary is prima facie evi- 
dence of its delivery as a valid and sub- 
sisting contract and the burden of over- 
ceming the prima facie case made by 
production of the policy by the bene- 
ficiary, in an action to enforce it, rests 
upon the insurance company. Whether 
the insurer’s evidence did or did not 
overcome the prima facie case thus 
made by the beneficiary was for the 
jury to determine. On this theory the 
California district court of appeals, sec- 
ond appellate district, held for the bene- 
ficiary against the Aetna Life in Fein- 
berg vs. Aetna Life. 

In May, 1931, Ewing, an agent for 
the Aetna Life, approached Feinberg, 
who was manager of the musical de- 
partment of Metro- Goldwyn - Mayer 
studios and also Smith, an employe in 
the same department. Both men were 
examined June 1 and Feinberg signed an 
application for a policy which was for- 
warded by Ewing to the home office. 
On June 18, the policy was issued to 
Feinberg and another one to Smith. On 
the day Ewing went to the studios to 





deliver the policies, Feinberg was noi 





there and Ewing delivered the Feinberg 
policy to Smith, who signed a receipt 
for policy contract delivered for exam- 
ination without reading it. Smith deliv- 
ered the policy to Feinberg later with- 
out mentioning that he had signed a re- 
ceipt. A few days after Ewing left the 
policies with Smith, Ewing returned 
and picked up Smith’s policy. 

The policy issued to Feinberg re- 
mained in his possession until his death 
on Aug. 14, 1931, as the result of an 
accident. Mrs. Feinberg testified that 
between the 14th and 17th of August 
she received through the mail a notice 
of second premium due on her hus- 
band’s policy. 

The court held that while the notice 
of second payment of premium due did 
not amount to an admission by the in- 
surer that the first premium had been 
paid, it was sufficient to raise the infer- 
ence that credit had been extended to 
the insured by Ewing and that some 
credit arrangement had been made by 
Ewing with the home office. Admission 
into evidence of this notice of second 
payment of premium due did _ not 
amount to prejudicial error. 


Mississippi Supreme Court 
Upholds the Beneficiary 


The Mississippi supreme court has 
upheld a judgment of $50,000 to Mrs. M. 
W. Boling of Hinds county against the 
New York Life. Her husband carried a 
policy and permitted it to lapse. The 
cash value, it was held, was sufficient to 
cover a policy loan and to keep the con- 
tract in force beyond the time of his 
death had not the maximum fee been 
charged for extending the period of pro- 
tection. The scale permits a charge 
“not in excess of 1%4 percent of the face 
value of the policy.” Applying the 
maximum fee in this case, the remain- 
ing cash value was not sufficient to 
cover the loan and keep the policy in 
force beyond death. 

Justice Anderson held that the fee 
should be plainly stated to prevent dis- 
crimination. He said in part: “Where 
the policy is not surrendered, the cash 
surrender value constitutes a premium 
and keeps the policy in force a certain 
length of time, based on the amount 
of such premium, Under the provision 
in question, the insurer could fix, to a 
certain extent, the amount of such pre- 
mium it could deduct therefrom as a 
surrender charge, from 114 percent of 
the face value of the policy down to 
nothing. To that extent, the cost of 
the policy to the insurer is left entirely 
to the discretion of the insurer. The 
insured could arbitrarily discriminate be- 
tween policyholders of the same class.” 











Photostatic Copy, Although 
Diminished, Is Effective 


A photostatic copy of an application, 
in reduced size, which is attached to 
the policy, constitutes a copy of the 
original application, the United States 
circuit court of appeals, third circuit 
mg has held in Enelow vs. New York 
ife. 

In spite of the fraud of the insured 
in falsely misstating material facts, the 
beneficiary sought to recover on the 
ground that the photostatic copy of the 
application was not a copy of the 
original on account of its diminished size 
and alleged illegibility. The court de- 
clared that the statute makes no pro- 
vision as to what shall constitute a copy 
and undoubtedly the photostat was, in 
fact, a copy of the original. On the sheet 
to which a photostatic copy of the ap- 
plication is attached is this notice: “Note. 
This copy should be carefully examined 
and if any error or omission is found, 
full particulars should be sent immedia- 
tely to the home office of the company, 
etc.” Confronted by this caution the in- 
sured accepted the policy, kept it about 
18 months and made no complaint that 
it was illegible. 

The judge in the trial court stated 
he was able to read the application with- 
out any particular difficulty except as to 
a few words. The questions and answers 
were read with very little, if any, diffi- 
culty and without the use of magnifying 
glasses. 
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Outstanding New Feature 
Exact Settlement Option f 


Figures ...by Companies! j 


With the increased public understanding of the 
wonderful "'possibilities'’ attainable through Op- 4 
tional Modes of Settlement, has come the need for \ 
exact figures on the Incomes payable under the 
various Options. The new Little Gem will be the — 
first book of its kind to give the actual Guaranteed 
Incomes payable under the several Options (in* 
cluding Annuity Options) and by individual com- 
panies. 


Convenient “Quick-Calculating" Tables 


The New 


A Martonas Une 


| Suttle Som Lile Chart 
} peRwerret a : 


a ‘thorough 
reference book 


* eliminates com- 


petition and saves 


your time Tor 
constructive 
sales effort 


The Easiest to Read 
Most Comprehensive 


"pocket" reference ever published 


Since your first year in life insurance you have | 
probably known the "Little Gem" Life Chart. 
Established some 35 years ago, its widespread 
popularity and reputation have been built up 
largely on (1) its thorough-going accuracy of de- 
tail, (2) the convenience of its arrangement of in-_ 
formation and (3) the extra data it provides over 
and above other books. 


All NEW, Larger Easy-Reading Type 





Several original, remarkably flexible, and easy-to- 
use Tables for quick calculation of Amounts of Life 
Insurance needed to produce Incomes, and related 
“need-illustrating’ tables, helpful in program- 
ming and settlement work, will also be outstanding 





The little "Red Book" 
New Size—4 x 6!/, Inches 


Ready in March 
Larger Type Throughout 


The forthcoming "new model,'' however,—the new 
1937 "Little Gem," will be entirely reset in larger 
easier-to-read type—making it the most legible 
and easiest-to-use of anything in its field. Ask 
your National Underwriter man to show you sample 








features of the new Little Gem. 


pages. 


“‘A Gold Mine of Helpful Facts and Figures”’ 


Abundant, Authoritative Information 


Policy Provisions Carefully Analyzed (150 companies). 
Company Practice, also (where it differs from the policy). 
Premium Rates at All Ages (over 2,000 policies in full). 
Disability and Double Indemnity Rates (150 companies). 
Cash Values (on more contracts than any similar book). 
Actual Cash Values at Retirement Ages. 

"Net Cost—Net Payment" Illustrations. 

Net Cost Summaries at 10 and 20 years. 

Dividend Accumulation Illustrations. 

Numerous Special Showings of ''Special"’ Contracts. 
Annuity Rates (Special Section on Annuities). 
Retirement Contracts (Costs, Values, etc.). 

Term Rates (Right with other rates to save user's time). 
Dividends on Term Policies and Paid Up Policies. 

Data on the "Social Security" Law. 

Rates of Interest Payable on Funds left with Company. 
Reserve & Mortality Tables. 

Very Broad Information on Industrial Insurance. 
Intermediate Insurance and Monthly-Pay Contracts. 


An Unparalleled Financial and Business Report 
(22 important points, on some 235 companies). 


Rates of Interest Earned and Mortality Ratios (5 years). 

Exact, Settlement Option Figures (by companies). 

Abundant Data on the Larger Companies, and 

Details on the "not-so-prominent"’ companies too. 

All information carefully selected, and arranged. 

Kept up to date monthly at extremely low cost through the 
Statistical Section of the “Insurance Salesman.” 

"Quick Calculating" Option Tables. 

All that's useful in any other small book, and a lot more— 

at no extra cost! 
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Ask your “National Underwriter” man 





to show you samples of the new 
‘1937 Model” pages ! 
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Essential 
Authoritative 


Facts and Figures, 


Easy to use and 


Up-to-date 


Insure Yourself Against ‘‘Business Questions’’ 
as you would plan a “‘program’’ 


Provide for all possible contingencies! 


Just as skillfully planned programs provide for both the probable and 
the “‘less-likely-to-happen'"—because when either occurs, it is equally 
important—so the Little Gem covers the unusual things that other 
books omit. In its showings of the finer policy points, the data on more 
companies than just the prominent* ones, the special illustrations of 
special policies, the details on options, etc., lies the Little Gem's special 
extra value above other books. *Some 70 more companies are covered 
in detail in the Little Gem than in another reference book. 


< All this at no extra cost! Order Yours NOW! 


Even with all these 28 and more important features. because of its 
tremendous circulation, the “Little Gem” is sold at only $2.00 per 


copy (or less—your company’s “club” or quantity price.) 


Supplemented Monthly by the "Insurance Salesman" 


Each month the latest important changes are printed in the form of 
Little Gem pages in the Insurance Salesman Magazine. This 60-page 
Monthly covers all the best in modern life insurance selling. (Only $2.00 
a year—the lowest cost, statistical supplement service on the market). | 


Save Time—Settle Uncertainties—Get the Facts! 
Order Yours NOW! MAIL THIS COUPONI 


Send me at my company’s Club Price, as soon as ready 


New 1937 Model "LITTLE GEM." 


To The National Underwriter Co., 420 E. 4th, Cincinnati 
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